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CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 


BY C.G. LELAND. 
Written for the Albicn. 


Centuries have rolled away 

Since I saw my natal day, 

And have now, in different forms 
Lived in sunshine—lived in storms. 


As an eagle I begun, 

Gazing on the a sun ; 

Thus I ever love the light, 

Glory never dimmed my sight : 
Therefore, love, thy wondrous glance 
Holds me oft in raptured trance ; 
None like me so well can prize 

All the sunlight of thine eyes ! 


After that, it seemeth me 

I became a honey-bee. 

Every sweetened flower I knew, 
And from all their honey drew : 
Even yet I often feel 

This bee-nature o’er me steal, 
Prompting thoughts of nectar’d sips, 
Leading, darling, to thy lips! 


Lived I not in Life alone, 

Other forms this form hath known: 
In the days of courtly love 

I became a Lady’s glove, 
Bordered with orfevry dear— 
Trimmed with silk and minivere. 
Therefore love, thou’lt understand 
Why I seek to press thy hand. 

I became a Prayer-Book then 
Loved by ladi “s by men : 
And my mistress, day and night, 
Conned in me—the marriage rite. 
Thus I feel (without et,) 

Very like @ prayer-book yet : 
Love in Heaven and Earth we see, 
Seek thy marriage, love, in me / 


THE SOUTH. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


' Fall! thickly fall! thou winter snow! 
And keenly blow thou winter wind! 
’ The North is yours, but far below 
The Tropics suit a summer mind ; 
So fall and blow, 
Both wind and snow, 
My Fancy to the South doth go! 


Half-way between the frozen zones, 
Where Winter rules in sullen mirth, 
* The Summer binds a golden belt 
About the middle of the Earth. 
The sky is soft, and blue, and bright 
With purple dyes at morn and night; 
And bright and blue the seas which lie 
In perfect rest, and glass the sky ; 
And sunny bays with inland curves, 
Round all along the quiet shore ; 
And stately palms, in pillared ranks, 
Grow down the borders of the banks, 
And juts of land where billows roar. 
The inland woods are full of spice, 
With golden fruits, and crimson flowers, 
And vines that creep from bough to bough, 
And shed their grapes in purple showers. 
The emerald meadows roll away, 
And bask in soft and mellow fight : 
“The vales are full of silver mist, 
And all the folded hills are bright !-—— 
But far along the welkin’s rim 
’ The purple crags and peaks are dim ; 
. And dim the gulfs, and gorges blue, 
With all the wooded passes deep ; 
. All steeped in haze pos washed in dew, 
And bathed in atmospheres of Sleep ! 


Sometimes the dusky islanders 
Lie all day long beneath the trees, 
And watch the white clouds in the sky, 
And birds upon the azure seas. 
Sometimes they wrestle on the turf, 
And chase each other down the sands; 
And sometimes climb the bloomy groves, 
And pluck the fruit with idle hands. 
And dark-eyed maidens braid their hair 
With starry shells, and buds, and leaves; 
And sing wild songs in dreamy bowers, 
And dance on dewy eves— 
When daylight melts and stars are few, 
And west winds frame a drowsy tune, 
While all the charméd waters lie 
Beneath a yellow moon !— 


Here men may dwell, and mock at toil, 
And all the dull mechanic arts ; 
No need to till the teeming soil, 
With weary hands and aching hearts. 
No want can follow folded palms, 
For Nature will supply her alms, 
With sweets purveyors cannot bring 
To grace the table of a King ; 
hile summer broods o’er land and sea, 
. And breathes in all the winds, 
Until her presence fills their hearts 
And moulds their happy minds! 
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MY PEARL-FISHING EXPEDITION. 


Ceylon has for centuries been famed for the richness and value of its 

pearls. Its oyster banks are said to have furnished those which the 
voluptuous Cleopatra quaffed in her wine to the health of Mare An- 
tony. The “ Barbaric Pearl” was ever a favourite ornament amongst 
the Greek and Roman ladies : and it is sti] as highly prized » the 
native princes of India. The most costly produce of the Ceylon Pearl 
Fisherie: is carried, by Moorish and Hindoo traders, to the Indian Con- 
tinent: the least valuable are mustly exported to the countries of 
Europe. 
The reader need hardly be informed that the 1 is a substance 
found secreted in the flesh of a peculiar species of non-edible oyster, 
which is met with on the north-west coast of Ceylon, as well as in the 
Persian Gulf, in the Sooloo Islands, on the coast of Algiers, in the 
Bay of Panama, and in one or two other places. These oysters are 
are more prettily shaped than the edible oysters of thiscountry. The 
interior of the shell has a most beautiful mother-o’-pearl appearance. 
The finest pearls are usually found in the beard of the oyster, whilst the 
smaller varieties, and those known as seed pearls, are met with in the 
thick part ofthe flesh. Some have been seenjas large as pistol-bullets, 
and one is on record as having been worth one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds. The average value, however, of the middling sizes 
are about three or four pounds ; whilst the smaller sizes are to be had 
for a few shillings. 

Since the possession of Ceylon by the British, the Pearl Fishery has 

ved a source of considerable revenue to the Government ; yielding, 
occasionally, as much as eighty thousand pounds per annum. The 
séason for fishing is duri e month of March; just when the force 
of the north-east monsoon passed over, and previous to the first ap- 
pearance of the south-west winds. The oyster banks are situated off 
a point of land called Aripo, on the west coast of the island, far to the 
north of Colombo, and not very distant from “* Adam’s Bridge;” a 
ridge of rocks crossing the Samubin Channel, nearly from Ceylon to 
the most southern J ime of the Indian Continent. The Banks are num- 
erous and mostly of but a few miles in extent ; they are out of sight of 
land, which is here very low, so that to fish them mises ooune dagees 
of experience and skill. The exclusive right to this Fishery rests with 
the Ceylon Government ; and this right was, for many years, sold by 
whlic auction or by private tenders to native renters. In more re- 
ernment fished the Banks on their own account, 


mT pes reedaig: gpa pe by mage 
n the 25th of February, 1886, I arrived in the Bay of Condaletry, 


the anchorage of Aripo, a er on board of the Government barque 
«* Weltington,” of whose Commander I was the guest. The Inspector 
of the Pearl Banks was also on board, with his own boat and crew: his 
lugger was fitted up very comfortably with awnings and cushions, 
precautions I soon found highly necessary on such service. 

Early the next morning I landed with the Inspector at Silawatorre, 
a small village, distant a few miles from the station at Aripo. This 
was a most miserable little place, consisting of but a single row of 
small mud huts standing in hot and dusty solitude with a few lonely 
parched up palms near them; but far as the eye could reach, inland 
or coastwise, there was nothing to break the monotony of endless 
eand-plains, save the distant white walls of the “‘ Doric;” a lofty, 
atuccoed Government building, near Aripo, which glistened and shone 
so brillantly in the rays of the morning sun as to make one’s eyes 
blink .. For miles around lay countless heaps of snowy oyster 
shells, bleached by the suns of many monsoons. Ridge over ridge, 
heap upon heap, they seemed to have no end; and one might well have 
imagined that, in years long past, some conflic armies of oysters 
had met to do battle on. those sea-washed sands, and left their many 
hetacombs of slain unburied on those wastes. 

There were a few dirty women, and thin-faced children on the beach, 
whose curiosity had for the moment overcome their sloth. Further on 
under three palms, stood the dapanaar of Aripo, or headman of the 
district ; a fine grey-bearded old man, atttended by his deputy the 
Maniagar, and a few seedy looking followers armed to the teeth with 
paper umbrellas and painted sticks. The inspector adjourned with 
these strange-looking officials to a thatched open ese by asmall 
flag-statl, where they were soon engrossed in details respecting the 
approaching fishery. The scene was altogether so desolate and unin- 
teresting, and the sun was becoming so powerful, that I was glad to 
return to the ship by the first opportunity—a native canoe. 

The following morning we s out for the ‘“‘ Banks,” near which 
the anchor was dropped, and for several days, the Inspector and his 
boat’s crew were occupied in placing buoys with little blue and red 
flags attached, upon the edges of the several beds which were to be 
poked. The weather was oppressively hot; the sky was without a 
cloud to break the intensity of the sun’s rays; the sea-breeze blew 
faintly and fitfully, scarcely rippling the surface of the water which 
seemed as though it were a sea of some molten metal. 

On the 5th of March we returned to our anchorage in Condaletry 
Bay ; but this time closer to thesiore. I could not help being amused 
at the pantomimic change which had, during our absence, come over 
the dull neta and dusty plains on shore. It was as though 
Harlequin had, with his wand, transformed all those piles of shells I 
had left on the beach, into living masses of dusky human beings. The 
Genius of the Wonderful Lamp must have given his vessel an extra 
rub, and conjured up the inhabitants of some subterranean world to as- 
tonish us on our return. The very sands of the plain seemed to be 
redolent of life. The miserable row of low, dirty huts had either been 
levelled to the ground, or were hidden from sight by numberless gaily- 
coloured booths or Pandals, of all sorts of shapes and sizes, ornamen- 
ted with the pale green leaves of the Palmyra and Cocoa Palm, and 
long stripsofwhitecloth. There were thousands of natives flocking and 
struggling down to the beach, as though they expected us to bring on 
shore all the wealth of the Pearl Banks. Our anchorage-ground was 
opposite the little flag-staff; and, about us as thick as they could be 
moored lay fully two hundred native boats of various sizes, though of 
one build, being a sort of rakish-looking barge ; so sharp and knowing, 
both forwards and aft, that one might have imagined them to have 
been bloated and corpulent London wherries. They were each manned 
by ten oarsmen, a Tandal or steersman, and his deputy, besides a 
cooley for for baling out the water; for most of these craft leak freely. 
They measure from eight to twelve tons, yet there are very few nails 
about them; the omnipotent cocoa-nut fibre serving to fasten nearly all 
Cingalese vessels and boats together. 

I could not resist the temptation presented by the motley scene on 
shore. Accordingly towards the evening, I landed, and mixed amongst 
the busy, endless throng. It seemed almost incredible that the gay 
place I then beheld, could have been the same that not many days since 
I had left so silent and desolate. There was the flag-staff, however, now 
enclosed by a broken fence, and guarded by a detachment of Malay 
riflemen. Further off, towering high above the Pandals and bazaars, 
was the dazzling white walls of the Doric. It was with the utmost dif- 
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ficulty that I forced my way through the dense moving mass; the 
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noise, the crowd, the heat, the smell, the motley colours, all served to 


annoy and , whilst they amused. All these thousands were 
co to share in, or derive some profit from the fishery about to 
take p. Alla anxious to learn if the day had been fixed ; 


how many boats would be employed; and for how long. A few of the 


pectable traders around me, in the hope of gathering 
cae information on these ts; butin vain. W Hindoo mer- 
chants ; Moormen and bar Chettys from the te coasts of 
India ; Parawa traders from the Madura shore; and 


, Banians, 
Parsees, from Bombay and Madras ; dealers from the Persian Gulf; 
Tamils, Jews, Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch, half-castes, C Mal- 
ays; all were there, and in many gaily-coloured and 
mebing what might well have taken for a masq in the 
open air. 
Long rows of bazaars stretched as far as the eye could reach ; geudily 
decorated, and filled to the roof with wares and merchandise of every 
conceivable kind, as though the swarms of visitors were expected to 
dwell there for a twelvemonth at least. Booths full of sweetmeats, 
strong liquors, and native drinks, tempted the h and the 
on all sides. In the middle stood a er humble building, 
a white flag flying from one corner of its leafy roof, and strings of little 
lamps and flowers hung across the doorway. Thesound tr yge yews 
toms, and ery eeieuing pipes, resounded from within, told 
lainly enough its sacred character. It was phen gm hastily erected 
a the priests of the shrine of Ramisseram—a sanctuary on the 
Indian shore—where, it is said by Pentre heres » Adam ere 
passing over to Ceylom to end his days. F on was & 
temple, be «4 its y a bebe va Sorrens. Caton one flags, its 
ellow-robed, keen-eyed, 0 ests. gentry reap & har- 
Tt during the fishery by pio offerings, the sale of charms for 
the divers, and lucky “‘ o/ahs” for who intend te bid for 
Besides all these sources of income, the priests lay claim to '- 
or temple oysters, & small proportion from each boat-load out of the. 
divers’ shares, and which most of the natives are weak and ignorant 
enough te concede them. 


At one of the large ornamented arrack-booths, a crowd of boatmem 
divers was to the lusty harangue from a tall 
y figure, I could y amidst so many in the 


little gain from his yecation. The divers, I learnt, were so 
threats would eso venture in the con wichout hi 
sea 

This ‘* Charmer” stood quite six w dark, lang: alred Dramim, 
with bright, cat-like eyes, and heavy rows. His 
hair was matted together with dirt and filth , his skin was marked im 
many places with mysterious characters in chalk : his Soneeny Bans 
and arms were ornamented with strings of heavy black beads. It was 
hardly to be wondered at, that such a character should possess some 
influence over the benighted Indians—the boatmen and divers; it was 
not He raurgh eg ped sg arm that most of his excitement was de- 
riv m the little bottles which graced the dirty shel 
i nore hanes of? ite t by the the mg 

a our of 
the District, the Gevertannet hamet, on San o_o 


ents ;—in pul notices instructions con- 
nected with the fishe eee feat ai Spiny Ta ae de 
the boats, to the n of two h were forthwith put in readi- 


ness. 

The day previous to the fishery, the Wellington once more stood out 
for the Banks,” with the Ingpecior and Government Agent on board. 
The boats, with their e complemen of divers, were to leave 
precisely at midnight, so as to ve on the banks before day-light, 
the wind being at that time off the land and in their favour. In order 
to see as much as le of their proceedings, I remained to accom- 
pany the fleet with the old 4dapanaar in his ten-oared cutter. I lay 

own at dusk in a small shed attached to the ry military quar- 
ters, intending to snatch a few hours’ repose. But I soon found sleep 
was quite out of the question; the noise in the bazaars was greater 
than ever, and it was with an effort that I made myself heard by the 
attendants, above the din of voices, tom-toms and pipes. I walked out 
and found the boatman and divers, far from attempting rest 
vious to their heavy labours, merry-making on 
were dancing, many beating time on the tom-tom; hundreds were 
chaunting their wild songs, and all had been well supplied with toddy 
and arrack. The night was s pitchy dark, and but few stars were 
visible over the bright glare of many torches. A bonfire blazed 
over the flag-staff, lighting up bazaars, -trees, temples, in one 
lurid glare, and fli a few rays on the distant shining walls of the 
Doric. The Shark-Charmer, too, stood in all his glory, on th » summit 
of one of the vast heaps of blanched oyster shells ‘i was holding forth 
to the assembled crowd with shouts and wild gesticulations, and as the 
glare of the fire shot past him, he ap to be clothed in flame, 
whilst his gaunt arms see 8 ws along the distant plain, 
like those of a monster windmill hard at work in midnight breeze. 

The appointed time drew near; a sent forth a few notes of 
thunder, and with magic suddenness the dancing, singing, and drink- 
ing ceased. The Shark-Charmer stole away, no one knew where; 
some thought to pray, more probably into the Arrack Bazaar; the 
boatmen, divers, and government Peons, crowding down the beach and 
through the water, passed to their appointed posts in the boats. More 
than four thousand human beings packed themselves into those frail- 
looking craft, and yet they were not so crowded as not to leave room 
for the oysters. The Adapanaar led me to his cutter; we seated our- 
selves, and he gave orders to the head Janda/, or commodore of the 
fleet, to make all ready. Then arose a low indistinct murmer, which 

radually swelled into hollow thunder : the echo of thousands of voices. 

he boatmen rose up on their benches, flung high their arms, ed 
their huge mouths and rolled their shining eyes. What could all this 
mean? as ita revolt? No,—the Shark-Charmer was from 
his post ; without his potent presence not a boat of all the fleet would 
ut tosea. A detachment of Peons, and a few Malay riflemen were 
espatched in search of the “holy” truant. In a few minutes they 
returned leading the charmer of the deep stoggering along in a most 
mysterious manner, and flinging his arms about as though pos- 
sessed. The Peons rolled him very unceremoniously into one of the 
largest boats, where he fell on the flooring with a heavy crash. 
he Adapanaar gave the final 1 amidst a momen hush ; @ 
small field-piece was fired from the _ of the flag-staff, -a-dozen 
rockets shot into the air and scattered themselves in a thousand stars 
over our heads, and away went the two hundred boats in gallant style! 
A loud discordant shout was raised on shore, answered lustily by the 
crews and divers, and then all was stillagain. The land breeze was 
fresh: the water smooth as glass; and our fleet made rapid way. The 
large, yellow bamboo masts pointed high in air, with their enormous, 
beautifully white transparent sails filling with the breeze, and lit up 
by the bonfire on shore, seemed as though they were @ host of huge 


ungainl scarcel. 
throng. I found out that he was a Shark-Charmer, and reaped no 
or 





winged creatures of the deep, hastening to their sea-homes far away- 
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On the soft cushions of our roomy craft, I laid me down beneath the 
awning’s shade, and slept some quiet hours. I started from my rest 
on hearing some one near me giving orders in a loud voice. It was 
still dark, and looking out I perceived a bright small light not very 
far distant. It was a signal-light at the mast-head of the we ow 
We were close to the “ Banks,” and in a few minutes | was on | the 
vessel. The fleet went astern, and there quietly awaited day-light. By 
the time we had sipped a cup of hot coffee, and smoked a cheroot, it was 
broad daylight, and then a move was made. I passed once more to the 
soft cushions of the cutter, the 4dapanaar saw all ready, and in a few 
minutes a gun was fired, and off we went as before. 
The fishing-grounds lay above half a mile a-head of the bark, and 
arriving on them, it occupied some time to arrange the many boats in 
order, so as to prevent delay or confusion. The sun risen, 
ht and gorgeous, over the laud. All eyes were turned towards 
the “ Wellington,” awaiting the expected Seu to commence opera- 
tions. Five divers in each boat were mounted on the gunwales, armed 
with their diving-stones, nets, and ropes; the remaining five stood 
eagerly watching them. The aempaeees was standing on the vessel’s 
p—the boatswain by his side, with the signal halyards in his hands. 
Minutes seemed hours. At last there was a move on deck, and the 
signal-flag rose slowly upwards ; the union-jack fluttered in the morn- 
ing breeze, and just as it touched the mast-head a thousand divers, 
with their stones and nets, plunged silently in the sea. I shall not 
easily forget the sensation I experienced when J saw the crowd of hu- 
man sink, as by magic, in the depths below, leaving but afew bub- 
bles to mark their downward path. I pulled out my watch; @ minute 
elapsed, and not one of all the thousand appeared; a minute and a 
nuarter—a minute and a half—three quarters—still not a soul rose to 
surface. I dreaded some fearful calamity. Two minutes and a 
quarter had flown; the — of perspiration gathered thickly on my 
; hands trembled, so that I could scarce hold my watch. 
I turned to the Jdapanaur in an agony of anxiety, but he was sitting 
calm and quiet as an oyster. How gladly my heart beat when I saw 
first & dozen heads and shoulders, then fifty, then five hundred and 
more, bubbling and spluttering, as well they might after such a sub- 
marine excursion. And then the bustle and excitement began in good 
earnest, on all sides. The boatmen helped to pull in the nets full of 
oysters; the divers, but little fati , Clim’ over the boats’ sides, 
and saw their fish counted into distinct heaps by the Peon in charge 
of the boat. Each net appeared to have brought up from fifty to sev- 
enty oysters. As the last of the divers came over boats’ sides, the five 
hundred who had quietly waited their turn rose up, and with their nets 
and stones, plunged in as their comrades had before them, as rapidly 
and as silently. 
The arrangements for diving are exceedingly simple :—the diving- 
stone is a piece of granite, conical-shaped, and weighing about ten 
ds ; bein one end of it a double cord of coir is rove, of sufficient 
ength to reach the bottom easily, one end of it being secured to the 
boat. When about to plunge in, the diver eas his right foot on the 
atone and between the double cord, using it as a stirrup; the weight 
suffices to hasten his descent, and on arriving at the bottom, the stone 
is cast away and pulled up by the boatmen, so as to be clear of the net- 
rope: this rope is stouter, and single. The diver seizes the hoop of 
the net firmly between the toes of his left foot—for the natives use their 
toes as actively as we do our fingers—and when on the bank below, 
grespe the net in his left hand, flings himself flat on his face, and sweeps 
oysters rapidly into his coir bag with hisright hand. Whenhe has 
secured sufficient fish, he gives his comrades above the signal by jerk- 
ing the net-rope ; they mere oay | commence hauling itin. Togive 
an impetus upwards, the diver lays hold of the net for a second 
or two, then raises his hands together above his head, and rapidly floats 
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to the 
From the commencement of the diving, the old Shark-Charmer 
had stationed himself on the stern of his boat, which was in the centre 
of the fleet : occasionally he muttered a short prayer or charm, flou- 
his long arms about in his accustomed manner ; but at intervals 
he descended to sip something from a cocoa-nut shell bottle, doubtless 
to aid him in his exorcisms. During one of his potations, and about 
one hour before mid-day, we were suddenly startled by hearing a 
shrieking and howling in oneof the distant boats, followed by a ter- 
Fible commotion and loud cries of— The shark! The shark!” Our 
boat was immediately pulled to the scene of co , and there, 
sure enough, one of monsters of the Lae at work. A 
diver was — pulled into the boat, | , and bleeding pro- 
the water all around being deep! ith wlood. One leg 
was ly severed from his body, and the had caused him to faint 
away: The alarm went rapidly round from boat te boat; the divers 
left the water, and it was soon evident there would be no more 
fishing on that day. So effectually did the accident paralyse that 
of people, that all, with one accord, sat gazing vacantly at each other, 
nelther nor moving. After a time, some of the boats without 
orders, began to leave the fishing ground, and were soon followed by 
the rest, making their way to the “‘ Wellington.” The Inspector was 
too well acquainted with native prejudice to oon any expostulation 
on this diversion: he, however, sent for the old Shark-Charmer, who 
attended the summons with the utmost effrontery. In reply to the 
question, how he dared to permit a shark to injure a diver in the em- 
ploy of the British Government, he said there were some spirits ad- 
verse to the powers he ; and that, during the brief time of his 
taking a little refreshment, cne of those antagonists had broken his 
oharm and unloosed the jaws of theshark! All was now vain—no more 
fishing; and, although the sea breeze was still 1 lazily behind, 
the fleet ed shorewards, the boatmen plying their oars for a few 
miles. hour later the breeze came up from the south-west—fitfully 
at first—then steadily up went the spider-legged bamboo masts 
— bee — winged sails, and the -nosed boats slipped noiseless- 
y . 
Our approach to the shore was signalised by a gun: thousands were 
again on the beach awaiting our » and cestoes to hear of our 
success. As we drew near, a long, wild shout rent the air; then a 
pause. No reply was given from the boats, the spirits of all were de- 
— Oy the accident, not so much from sympetny with the poor suf- 
» a8 a feeling that the accident at so early a stage was a bad 
omen. 

_ The whole of the fleet having reached the shore, a party of Malay 
Tiflemen and Peons cleared an open space between them and the crowd 
on the beach, so as to allow the unloading of the boats, which was at 
once commenced. The oysters were divided on the sandy shore, into 
four equal parts, three of which went to the Government, or the renter, 
as the case > be; the remai fourth was shared amongst the 
boatmen, the divers, the Tandal the boat-owner; the divers re- 
ceiving twice as much as the boatmen, and the owner rather morethan 
the divers. The Government oysters were carried up in baskets to 

bamboo inclosures, called Cottoos, where they were kept until 
by auction on the following day. The native shares of the fish 


were of in a similar way ; though, sometimes, they were retain- 
ed by their owners on their own account, and the pearls found in them 
coll cherwards. P 


I did not go off to the next day’s fishing, being desirous of witnessin 

the oyster auction : the boats, however, went 2a before, the Shark 
Charmer having woven a spell of extra potency; which, it was said, 
would astonish the marine monsters, and secure their jaws as effectu- 
ally as if fastened by Chubb’s detector locks. The biddings were car- 
ried on with an eagerness almost amounting to frenzy. The oysters 
were offered in lots of one thousand, taken from the Cottoos indiscrim- 
inately. Some fine-looking fellows went as high as six pounds the 
thousand; many, however, were knocked down for half that price, 
-_ ne a pes realised ~ more than fifteen shillings a lot, about 
ce of ordinary native oysters in land. Had the bidders be- 

lieved that their admission into Paradise depended on their obtaining 
® few lots of these oysters, their mad excitement could scarcely have 
been exceeded. One old man, a Moorman, I particularly noticed. His 
entire suit of wearing spparel could hardly have been worth one of 
- _— he had been bidding for. Avarice was deeply marked in 
sharp features ; and when he at last succeeded in obtaining one lot, 
o_ ~ Would have gone wild with joy. He leaped about, dan- 

Gi he hed and sung bits of old musty ditties. Nor was he quiet 
un e removed his heap to a miserable little shed hard by. 
There he sat down, close beside his lot of fish, and burying his head 
between his oo with his elbows resting on his knees, remained con- 
—— ttle fortune, longing, yet half afraid to open some of 

em. I left him thus gazing on the oysters, as though each living 
a held his own life and “pai ee | Within its rocky shell. 

There were Wealthy traders there fromall parts of India; but 
many more had with difficulty scraped together sums varyi g from a 
dozen pagodas to a dozen dollars; men who had panama @ borrow- 
ed the means of bid at this intoxicating auction; men who had 
left their famished es without the means of obtaining a mouth- 
Zul of rice: who had torn the gold bapgles and ear-rings from their 
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wives and children, and meltedthem into ingots, to deal in the mad- 
dening trade of Aripo. Some returned home rich beyond their ex- 
ions: some with little fortunes; but many went back ruined, 


and broken-hearted, to repay their loans or pledges; while | had 


some fled in terror to strange lands—having lost the means of re- 
placing monies taken by them from sources o/ trust-—being ruined in 
means and reputaticn. All this happens at every Pearl Fishery, and 
is not to be prevented, save by offering the fish in larger lots; which, 
tho it might not prove quite so remunerative te Government, 
would save much evil aod suffering. 

No further accidents from sharks happened whilst I was on the 
‘* Banks ;” but in truth, py ~ end of the -_ week of the 1 
was glad te avail myself a ogee of returning to Colom 
ina Sovevtment beat. The novelty of the scene had worn off; one 
day’s operations were precisely those of another. The scenes of drunk- 
en riot and dissipated phrenzy were daily becoming more violent and 
disgusting. Added to this, the intolerable stench from the accumlat- 
ing myriads of oysters hastening to decomposition, rendered a resi- 
dence on shore, within a mile or two of the Coltovs, quite intolerable 
to one who did not in any way partake of the excitement of the lottery 
in ls. 

he oysters are left in heaps for about thirty days, at the end of 
which time they become perfectly decomposed. In that state they are 
placed in a large canoe, and well but carefully washed with plenty of 
water, so as to remove the rotten portion of the fish, leaving the pearls 
and the shells in the water. Some of the more needy purchasers have 
not patience to await this process, but at once procows to work by 
opedliig the fresh oysters, andso learn their good fortune or their beg- 
gary. So eager are all to make money at these auctions, that the Cot- 
toos,-or bamboo enclosures and the washing-places, are all offered for 
sale at the expiration of the cleansing processes, and age purchas- 
ed by those who hope to discover, in the sandy ground, some pearls 
which may have escaped the care of the former occupants. This they 
often succeed in doing. 

Some conception may be formed of the immense masses of oysters 
which at these times lay putrifying on the burning sands of Aripo, 
when I mention that each boat will bring on shore, in one trip, from 
ten to twenty thousand of fish, making a a total of from two to four 
millions for the whole fleet. The extremely hazardous results of these 
auctions may be gathered from the fact, that whilst in some instances 
as many as a hundred pearls of various weights and value are found in 
one oyster of large size, one hundred oysters may be opened without 
finding in them a single pearl. 

The natives of India have a singular belief, with regard to the ori- 
gin of pearls: it is, that these beautiful concretions are congealed dew- 

rops, which Buddha, in certain months, showers upon the earth, and 
are caught by the oysters whilst floating on the waters to breathe. The 
priests—ever alive to their own interests—keep up the strange belief, 
and make it the pretext for exacting from the divers and boatmen of 
their faith what are termed “charity oysters,” for the use of Buddha, 
who, when thus propitiated, according to their showing, will render the 
fish more rich in pearls in future seasons.— Household Words 





JACK RAVEN’S FIRST MURDER. 


«‘ That was my first murder!” said Jack Raven, breaking the ashes 
off his segar into the fender with his little finger. 

** And which came next ?” said I. 

**Oh, Mumford’s; Maria Martin, Corder. and the Red Barn; Burke 
and Hare; and then came the Goods and Greenacres, and so on down 
to modern times—Tawell, the Mannings, poor Eliza Grimwood, and a 
hundred others; but none that I recollect with the vividness of that 
first.” 

‘Dear me, Mr. Raven, I wish you would not talk so; you make me 
feel quite queer. I don’t believe you really had anything to do with 
any one of them !” 

This speech proceeded from an old friend, who had known and loved 
Jack from a boy; but who, nevertheless, by one of those odd inconsis- 
tencies we so often meet with, especially in children—and his mind 
was simple and confiding as that of a child—had a sort of undefined a- 
larm lest Jack should some day come out with a confession of his parti- 
cipation in some horrible crime, and really give 

Infallible proofs, we 
By his horns and his hoofs, 
Of the genius to which he belonged. 

Jack, who regarded him with infinite affection, was fully aware of 
this substratum in his mind, and delighted in humouring it. 

**I don’t remember that I had,” said he, adopting the celebrated re- 
ply of a witness to Baron Alderson in the ‘‘ Running Rein” case.— 
* Yet, though seven and twenty years and more have passed, all the 
circumstances of that case are stamped on my recollection with an ac- 
curacy as ifI had myself been an actor in it; just as we remember every- 
thing connected with one’s first play—how many were crammed into 
the hackney-coach, whose knee you sat upon, and the “‘ cast” of the 
night, never obliterated by somany succeeding ones—all which are pas- 
sed and forgotten. You hear people express astonishment that men 
should confess crimes of which they never were guilty. My only sur- 
prise is, that such confessions are not more frequent. 

We were sitting in Jack’s gloomy chambers. The fire was expiring 
in the grate ; a solitary candle, shadowed by an umbrella of snuff, was 
sinking in thesocket ; St. Clement's Church had chimed out that midnight 
melody which for so many brid has pealed forth over the toils and the 
debaucheries, the sry | ope—the triumph that comes too late—the 
struggle, the defeat, the disappointment, and despair of the melancholy 
denizens of the Temple. Something had turned the conversation to the 
subject of Weare’s murder. 

Jack is a wal aps vay Calendar and came out at cnce with 
allthe details. ‘I have often wondered,” said he, “at the universal 
and intense interest which that murder excited. There must be an in- 
stinct in man similar to that which induces beasts to snuff blood 
till they go mad. There was no sympathy with the victim. Thurtell 
spake the truth when he said he had rid the world of villain. If one 
half of that dissclute crew,to which both belonged had murdered the 
other, and been hanged for it, the world would have been so much the 
better. It was not soin other cases. Every man who walked home 
late across the fields, and knew that some rnffian owed him a grudge, 
felt that poor Jem Mumford’s case might be his. Tawell’s victim was 
true and faithful, and, but for him, pure. Poor Eliza Grimwood was 
sacrificed either to savage jealousy or to some morbid condition of mind 
too horrible and detestable to contenplate. Her shade yet walks un- 
avenged; and for aught you know, the last man you rubbed your shoul- 
der t in Fleet-street may have that appalling guilt on his soul. 
Yet the interest excited in these cases sinks into nothing when compar- 
ed with what I remember to have been felt in the autumn of 1825, as 
the details of Weare’s murder came out before the magistrates, on the 
inquest, andon the trial at Hertford. During the interval between the 
crime and the trial, the scene of the murder was like a fair. The cot- 
tage was shown ata shilling a-head(made a vraree show of, likeSt. 
Paul’s), the twigs of the hedge through which the body was dragged, 
and shreds of the sack in which it was placed, were prized as relics; 
the story was dramatised, and the ‘real gig’ produced on the stage; 
and the newspapers teemed with disclosures, which there is no reason 
to suppose had any foundation, of wholesale schemes of assassination 
which the happy discovery of this crime rendered abortive.—I’1] tell 
you what, lads,” said Jack, breaking off suddenly; ‘ meet me at the 
Euston station in the morning. We’ll trace out the ground. I 
never saw it? but I know itso well, from the plans on the trial, that 
ph, bouud to play Cicerone. Watford is our point; and so good 
night!” 

hat a pleasant county Hertfordshire is to ramble in !—the clean, 
povey lanes ; the hedges either cut low and trimmed like a neat gar- 
en, or growing wild, with graceful catkins hanging from the boughs 
of the hazel, and a rich carpet of wild flowers below ; the huge spread- 
ing oaks, the footpaths that lead you through copse and thicket and 
open on the village-green, alive with ducks, geese, and children, and 
studded round with old, warm farm-houses and ivy-covered cottages. 
As the lane we had come up debouched on one of these, Jack stopped 
opposite to a huge farmyard, which looked like a picture by Morland. 
Sleepy horses stood nodding with their legs half buried in the straw, 
on which cows lay. chewing the cud, and in which a herd of pigs 
routed and buried themselves. “This is Batler’s Green,” said he; 
** that house was Mr. Nichols’s; and the second turning to the left is 
Gill’s Hill Lane.” Dark, steep, narrow, and tortuous. 
as, wonder,” said Jack, “‘ what Thurtell talked about as he drove 
his friend into this infernal hole to butcher him? Groping for his 
pistol as he sat by him in the gig—plotting some joint villany with 








the wretch whose fate he had already teaee tee some additional 


ime, i . 
never hA; t ,,berpetration of which he had resolved that he should 


After passing the third turning in the lane, we came upon 4 dilapj. 
dated cottage on the right-hand side. A single fir-tree rose behind it ; 
two or three Portugai laurels, scattered up and down, marked what 
once been a kind of shrubbery or pleasure ground; a ricketty 
trellis sheltered the doer, at which a woman stood cleaning a coarse 
earthenware dish. Jack recognized the spot at once, and had recourse 
to his usual mode of introduction : ‘* Would you be kind enough to allow 
me tolight my cigar?” 

The rogue had a box of lights in his pocket to my certain knowledge, 

** Oh, certainly sir! Please to walk in.” 

All Jack wanted was an opening for conversation ; so he twisted 
bit of paper very leisurely, selected a cigar with great deliberation, 
and then subjected it to that operation which a cat performs on her 
kitten when she has recovered it from hands profane. 

** How far do you call it to Elstree?” 

«“ Why, sir, they reckon it something better than two mile from 
Radlets.” 

“ lets! I remember that name. Was not there a murder some 

ears ago near there that made a great noise? But that must have 
Sees before you were born,” added he, looking gravely into a face on 
which five-and-forty winters had left their autographs, as waaly as 
nearly as og Mego stamped theirs in the crow’s foot round his own 
eyes, and the dash of grey, which he takes no pains to conceal, in his 
dark hair. 

** Law, sir !—I were a girl at service then, and this is the very house 
he were brought to.” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed Jack, gazing round as if this were all news to 
him ; and, with a look of awe, he added, ‘Are you never disturbed ? ” 

«Why, no, sir, I can’t say as ever I see anything of him ; but then 
you know, sir, he warn’t murdered in the house, he wor only brought 
here, and [ don’t know rightly if he ever wor in the house at all, only 
in the pond, and that’s filled up, you know, sir; they used to keep 
gold-fish in it. He wor murdered down the lane, where a tree’s been 
cut down; it wor a maple-tree. But my master knows more about 
it nor I do, only he’s out; and I’ve seed a book about it; and there’s a 
wey tone comes even now in summer time to see the place.” 

«« What a degraded taste!” exclaimed Jack with solemnity, as if he 
had never gone to lionise the scene of a murder. 

What a nights must that 24th of October, 1823, have been in that cot- 
tage!—the murderers sitting round the supper table, Hunt singing, 
Thurtell gaily throwing the gold chain round Mrs. Probert’s neck ; 
whilst the moon shone coldly on tine body, as it lay with the head 
wrapped in his shawl, under the hazel bushes! A little later, the wife 
looking out of the small bedroom-window seeing her husband drag the 
the body through the garden, losing sight of it under the dark ever- 
greens, hearing the sullen plash as it is thrown into the pond, stealing 
guiltily down stairs, and listening at the door as the ruffians share 
their wretched booty. The two children in bed and asleep all the 
time! 

Perhaps the most appalling thing in the whole story is the utter de- 
gradation of Probert. Thurtell was a lawl<ss ruffiun, with iron nerve, 
equally reckless of his own or any other person’s life. He harboured 
a bitter feeling of revenge for what he considered a wrong inflicted 
upon him by Weare, in some rascally transaction in which they had 
both been concerned, and was determined to gratify it. What Hunt's 
motive was is not so clear, but, for some reason or other, he was a 
ready tool in the hands of Thurtell. He was a eruel, cold, false cow- 
ard. It is doubtful, to say the least, whether Probert knew beforehand 
of the intention to murder Weare; but it never seems to have entered 
the mind of either Thurtell or Hunt that he would for one moment 
object to becoming a party, after the deed was done, to the murder of 
a man he had never seen, and who was decoyed to his fate by the proffer 
of his hospitality. They knew their man. He pocketed his share of 
the plunder which incidentally fell into their hands, and kept their 
counsel till he found he could remove the halter from his own neck by 
betraying them. How fearful is the sympathy by which one villain 
reads the mind of another! Yet there is nothing to show that any of 
them had been previously familiarised with blood. Hunt was a pro- 
fessional singer, debauched, profligate, and needy. Probert was a 
wine-merchant, respectably connected by his marriage, but his affairs 
had terminated in a fraudulent bankruptey. Thurtell and Weare 
were ina similar class of life, but for Ff had beet frequenters of 
the prize-ring and low gamipg-tables and billiard-hells. All belonged 
‘rather to the vicious than t6 the criminal class of society. They were 
men from whom every kind of fraud, cheating, and debauchery might 
be expected, but whom one would have supposed too cautious to put a 
halter round their necks. 

Jack surveyed the premises with a careful eye. Thestable has been 
pulled down, so has the small parlour, with glass doors opening on the 
garden, in which the pork-chops were eaten, the songs sung, and the 
booty divided ; it stood at the east end of the cottage, and was only one 
story high. All marks of the shrubbery are obliterated, except two or 
three of the stronger shrubs, which still remain. There is a small 

nd behind the house, but that in which the body was placed was lower 

own, and has been filled up. 

We struck into the high-road at Radlets, for Jack was determined to 
se¢ the spot between Medburn Bridge and Elstree where the body was 
found, and having gratified what he called his ‘‘morbid appetite for 
wallowing in horrors,” we rested at Elstree preparatory for a stretch 
across to the Harrow station. 

Jack sat silent, devouring his beefsteak, and every now and then. 
chucking lumps of tough, half-raw meat into the mouth of a brindled 
lurcher-like dog, the “ flop” of whose jaws, as he caught them, was the 
only sound that broke the stillness, for we were too hungry to talk ; it 
was like throwing them into a galvanised carpet-bag. There was no 
pretence at mastication—down they went; a kind of spasm now and 
then accompanying the passage of a larger lump than usual through 
his gullet, and then a twinkle of his eyes and a felsurely swing of his 
tail indicating his satisfaction. <‘‘ Look at that brute,” said Jack; 
‘«‘ what a knowledge of human nature he possesses! He studies the face, 
the voice, the manner, of every man, woman, and child that comes into 
this house. He never has a meal—he lives upon scraps. He puts up 
with everything: toss him a cold potato, down it goes; and unless yoa 
have studied dog physiognomy as I have, you will hardly detect that it 
was not mutton. Try an oyster or a periwinkle, it’s all the same. He 
has been kicked and cuffed, and bullied and bribed, into the suppres- 
sion of all natural feeling. If he had been born with two legs instead 
of four, he would have been a court physician, or a private secretary, 
or a domestic chaplain, or a duke’s younger brother, or a governess, 
or a humble companion, or a poor velntion. or a judge’s marsha), or a 
school usher. The public-house dog is the architype of all waiters on 
Providenee. There he goes! Some sixth sense has told him that some- 
thing is to be got inthe bar; so he turns his unmannerly tail on me 
who have been casting good beef into his chops the last half-hour! 
And now, hey for Stanmore Heath !” : 

The — dead tree, leafless and barkless, which stands by the tile- 
kilns on Harrow Weald, stretched its gaunt bare white arms against a 
lurid sky as we hurried past to reach the Harrow station, before we 
should be overtaken by the storm which growled sullenly round, as if 
in doubt on which side to attack us. As we reached it, the white 
flashes streamed out of the black mass of cloud which seemed to open 
and vomit forth a fiery monster, as the engine dashed squealing up to 
the platform, and we returned to the place from which we came. 





PREHISTORIC ANNALS, 


The last forty years have seen a wonderful addition made by geology 
to the history of the earth. We have thus been told how, during a long 
succession of ages, the face of the globe came to be gradually peopled 
by tribes of the inferior animals, and that in a kind of order generally 
conforming to their place in the scale of being, while as yet man and his 
many devices had not any existence. The evidence lies in the fossil 
organic remains deposited liberally in the various sedimentarily-formed 
strata, and in the ascertained order of thoSe strata in point of antiqui- 
ty. While geology has been thus accomplishing its wonderful triumphs, 
society in general has been little aware that a set of men have been 
seeking, by investigations of a similar nature, and conducted in a si- 
milar spirit, to ascertain the particulars of that part of the history 
of the earth which lies between the origin of the human race and the 
commencement of written history. These men are the Scientific Anti- 
quaries—a group of men very different from the collectors of nick. nackets 
who used to possess the namein former times. The school took its rise 
in Denmark, and has only of late spread to England and other coun- 
tries. 

The scientific antiquary may be defined as a geologist whose subject 
of investigation is confined to the latest alluvial formations, and other 
parts near or upon the surface. He seeks for the crania and other bo- 
dily remains of the earliest inhabitants of the earth; he gathers and 
classifies the works of their hands; and other monuments which they 





have left behind them. From the whole he constructs a detail, perfect- 
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as it , of the succession of races, and their advance 

ly pert ariite, is the countries to which his investigations refer. 
ist nner a considerable part of Europe has been examined, and 
in ere og? certainly of deep interest. History, we may remind the 
ped tells us of no age when men had not the useof iron. Even the 
Britons were thus far advanced when, about the commencement of our’ 
era, the Romans broke in upon them. But ~ now pe’ from ro 
scientific antiquary that, in the British Islands, as well as in con ha 
the countries of the north and west of Europe, there were before tha 
time two distinct and lon, -extending epochs, during which men were 
advancing from & ruder and simpler state of things. In the first, metals 
were notin use: men made weapons, tools, and ornaments, of stone, flint, 
horn, and bone, as the Polynesian islanders and other savage people of 
the earth are now doing. The crania found in tembs where such relics 
gre disposed are of @ mean type. This is called by antiquaries the 
“tone Period. Rude ag are the materials used, much labour and inge- 
nuity appears to have been expended. The chipping of a small flint 
srrow-head must have required the greatest nicety of manipulation, 
and no small amount of time. The polishing of stone axes and hatchets, 
and the drilling of holes in them for the insertion of handles, must have 
also been laborious undertakings. We might wonder at the trouble 
taken for such purposes, did we not remember that in primitive society 
time and labour are of little value. After this stage of society had en- 
dured a long time, and undergone some minor mutations, a higher one 
gupervenes, ap rently by the incoming of a new race of ae. These 

ple knew the use of metals; they had weapons and tools of cast 
Pones, and ornaments of gold. From the predominance of the former 
metal, antiquaries call this the Bronze Period. This also lasted a long 
time, and underwent many mutations. It is reasonably argued that 
the people who brought in and used bronze instruments were a small- 
podied people, because their swords are little larger than gocd-sized 
daggers, and the handle is only fitted for the hand of a woman or child 
of our age. Now both these periods had come and gone before the com- 
mencement of our written history. The general effect is to give us an 
idea of a much longer existence for nations than we previously had—a 
result, it may be remarked, conformable to that long extension of the 
pre-Adamite history of the earth which we owe to geology. 

The first effort that we are aware of to give, from the appropriate 
materials, a generalised view of the history of our island during the 
ages antecedent to written annals, is now before us in a beautiful vo- 
lume, of which the title is queted below.* Weare happy to say that it 

is a book of extraordinary merit in many respects ; particularly in the 
lucidity of its scientifie combinations and inductions, the charm of its 
style, and the perfect fidelity of its many pictorial illustrations. The 
subject specially referred to is Scotland; but the book may be said to 
apply nearly as well to both England and Ireland. To the bulk 
of the community, who are not aware of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquaries, or of the magnificent museum of 
antiquities at Copenhagen, the whole matter will be a revelation of the 
most impressive and interesting kind. The objects presented to view 
certainly are not so stupendous as the antiquities of Lgypt and Nineveh ; 
but many of them cannot be considered as less ancient, and they have 
the superior attraction of a reference to the early history of our own 
anoestors. 

Where so large a subject has to be reviewed within such limited 
space, it is best perhaps to concentrate attention upon a few points of 
particular interest. The most ancient class of tombs in our country 

are those commonly called in Scotland and Ireland cromlechs, hitherto 
supposed to be Druidical altars. Two or more stones of huge size are 
brought together, and over these is laid one perhaps still larger, so 
as to leave a space below or within, and here the body was deposited. 
We lately visited a cromlech, called the Auld 1) ives’ Lift, which exists 
on the brow of a low moorish hill near Craigmadden in Stirlingshire. 
A block of basalt, measuring 18 feet by 11, and 7 in thickness, reposes 
on two of inferior size, leaving only a narrow triangular space. One 
views with amazement a mechanical arrangement demanding so much 

wer, and wonders how such a piece of work could be effected in a 
arbarous age! In many instances, these clusters of blocks are sur- 

rounded by others standing on end in a circle—those circles which are | 
so often described as Druidical temples. We know that they are sepul- 
chres of the Stone Period, from the articles usually found beside the 
body, in those rare instances where they have been left undisturbed. 
The antiquity is so vast, that all recollection of the original purpose of 
the cromlech had died out; and we may surmise from a curious reason, 
that this had taken place at a period which to us may well appear re- 
mote. The name is from the Gaelic cromach, a roof or vault, and clach: 
or lech, astone. Thus we see it bears no reference to sepulture, which 
the original term applied by the construetors must undoubtedly have: 
done. It is simply the descriptive term, which a new people ignorant 
of the original purpose would apply. Yet that new people must have 
been the Celts, the earliest occupants of our country of whom we have 
any knowledge from written history. 

Mr. Wilson gives a curious and lively account of the remains of the 
dwellings of the early inhabitants of Scotland, without, however, shew- 
ing direct evidence for their being of the Stone Period, though he places 
them under that section of his work. The climate had forced the 
British barbarian to dig into the earth for comfort. Wiltshire yet 
shews remains of pit-dwellings ; in Scotland they are of frequent occur- 
rence. ‘ Within a few miles of Aberdeen are still seen the remains of what 
seemed to be the remains of a large group or township of such dwell- 
ings. They consist of some hundreds of circular walls of two or three 
feet high, and from twelve to twenty feet in diameter. On digging 
within the area, masses of charred wood or ashes, mingled with frag- 
ments of decayed bones and vegetable matter, are generally found; and 
their site is frequently discernable on the brown heath, or the gray 
slope of the hill-side, from the richer growth and brighter green of the 
grass.’ The body of txe house seems, in these cases, to be in the earth, 
while only the covering was exposed to the outer air. Strange to say, 
in St, Kilda, the remotest of the Hebrides, the peasantry still live in 
such semi-subterranean houses, as if to — in this respect the 
very earliest stage of society in these islands. 

Another and advanced class of ancient dwellings are distinguished in 
Scotland by the name of weems, signifying caves; and these are wholly 
subterranean. They abound in the upper parts of Aberdeenshire, near 
the spot chosen by modern royalty for its autumnal retreat. ‘In ge- 
neral,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘no external indication affords the slightest 

clue to their dicovery. To the common observer, the dry level heath 
or moor on which they lie presents no appearance of having ever been 
disturbed by the hand of man; and he may traverse the waste until 
every natural feature has become familiar to the eye, without suspect- 
ing that underneath his very feet lie the dwellings and domestic uten- 
sils of remote antiquity. 

‘The Aberdeenshire weems are constructed of huge masses of granite, 
frequently above six feet in length; and though by no means uniform 
either in internal shape or dimensions, a general style of construction 
Prevails throughout the whole. Some of them have been found up- 
wards of thirty feet long, and from eight to nine feet wide. The walls 
are made to converge towards the top, and the whole is roofed in by 
means of the primitive substitute for the arch which characterises the 
cyclopean structures of infant Greece, aud the vast temples and pala- 
ces of Mexico and Yucatan. The huge stones overlap each other in 
Succession, until the intervening space is sufficiently reduced to admit 
of the vault being completed by a single block extending from side to 
side. They have not infrequently smaller chambers attached to them, 
generally approached by passages not above three feet in height; and 
it affords a curious evidence of the want of efficient tools in the builders 
of these subterranean structures, that where these side aparments are 
only separated from the main chamber by the thickness of the wall, the 
Stones, though placed flush with the walls of the latter, project irregu- 
larly into the small cells, giving them a singularly unshapely and rag- 
ged appearance.’ The entrance to such of these subterranean dwellings 
4s have been found sufficiently perfect to afford indications of their 
original character, appears to have generally been by a slanting door- 
Way between two long upright stones, through which the occupant 
wast have slid into his dark abode. Occasionally a small aperture 
‘ = been found at the further end, apparently to give vent to the fire, 

€ charcoal ashes of which lie extinguished on the long-deserted floor. 

n some a passage of considerable length has formed the vestibule; but 

80 far as now appears, & solitary aperture served most frequently alike 

or doorway, chimney, ventilator, and even window, in so far as any 
gleam of daylight could penetrate into the darkened vault. One is for- 
cibly reminded, while groping in these aboriginal retreats, of Elia’s re- 

Alisations of the strange social state to which they pertain, in his quaint 

Wspsody _om Candle-light, ‘‘ our peeuliar and household planet !” — 

wha it, what savage unsocial nights must our ancesters have spent, 

atering in caves and unilluminated fastnesses ! They must have lain 
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umbled at one anotherinthe dark. What repartees could 
, when you must have felt about for a smile, and handled a 
understood it! This accounts for 


about ani 
neigh heek to be that h 
neighbour’s cheek to be sure that he 
tee seriousness of the elder poetry. It has a sombre cast, derived from 
the tradition of these unlanterned nights!” The grave humourist 

on to picture a supper scene in these unlighted halls, rich with truth- 
ful imaginings, mingled with his curious but thoughtful jests :— 


“ Things that were born, when none but the still night, 
And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes,’ 


In truth, these dwellings, constructed with such laborious ingenuity in 
every district of Scotland, seem to throw 4 strange light u that dim 
and remote era to which they belong, giving us some insight into the 
domestic habits and social comforts of a period heretofore dark as their 
own unillumined vaults. F i 
Adjoining many of the weems, small earthen enciosures are discern. 
ible; some of which are square, measuring about fifteen — each way, 
with the area somewhat below the surrounding soil, and have probably 
been constructed for folding sheep or cattle. Others are circular, and 
so small as to leave little doubt that there must have stood the slight 
huts, constructed of turf and branches of trees, in which the architect 
of the cyclopean structure dwelt during the brief warmth of summer, 
while he sought refuge from the frosts and snows of our northern win- 
ter in the agers subterranean retreat. The number of weems 
frequently found together appears altogether inconsistent with the idea 
of their construction as mere places of concealment. They are manifest- 
y the congregated dwellings of a social community, though strangely 
iffering from any that have dwelt in the land within the era of authen- 
tic history. When we compare these Gweliings with the clay huts still 
common in many @ Highland district, or with such humble Lowland 
biggings as those which have won 4 new sacredness as the birthplace 
of Hogg or Burns, it is impossible to overlook the remarkable differences 
presented by the two states of society, separated not more widely by 
time than by variance of habits and ideas. How striking is the contrast 
between the artlessness of the Ayrshire cottage, that sufficed, with its 
straw roof, to satisfy the wants of one among the great master-spirits 
of all times, and the labour and ingenuity expended in producing these 
retreats of the Scottish aborigines! In rudeness of result perhaps both 
areonapar. The ingenious and methodic skill, however, entirely be- 
longs to the old builders. Their mode of constructing with huge un- 
hewn stones, frequently brought from a considerable distance, seems 
to point them out as the architects of that same remote erain which the 
rude monumental standing-stones and circular groups of monoliths 
were reared, which still abound in so many districts of the Scottish 
mainland and surrounding isles. 5) 
There is something to us singularly impressive in the unrecorded ex- 
istence of the Bronze Period, for, different from the Stone Age, it 
was a time of art and taste; and yet, letters being wanting, it fail- 
ed to commemorate itself, and lay hid from the ken of posterity till 
its tangible relics began to be gathered and classed. Its antiquity, 
as we have hinted, is great. A Danish antiquary thinks it lasted 
about eleven centuries in his own country, one-half of which time was 
antecedent to the birth of Christ. In our own country, as already 
mentioned, ithad passed away before the Romans appeared amongst 
us. The strange legend of Wayland Smith (introduced in a corrupted 
form, and as a modern affair, in‘ Kenilworth’) is thought by Mr. Wil- 
son to be the only history which we have of the introduction of metal- 
lurgy among the European communities. It clearly appears from the 
investigation, that bronze was used for weapons before iron, the latter 
being generally found in a condition less fitted to suggest its usefulness 
as a metal, and that gold was a common material for ornaments before 
silver was in use. The quantity of gold ornaments, as torques or twist- 
ed bands for the neck and arms, found in Britain and Ireland in tombs 
of this era, is astonishing. The most prevalent weapon was the short 
leaf-shaped sword, without a guard, apparently designed not for fenc- 
ing or cutting, but solely for stabbing. Another was the spear-head, 
the moulds for casting which have been found in this country. It is 
common to find the sword lying broken in the tomb of its owner. 
‘From such discoveries,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘ we are led to infer that one 
of the last honours paid to the buried warrior was tc break his well- 
proved weapon, and lay it at his side, ere the cist was closed, or the 
inurned ashes deposited in the grave, and his old companions in arms 
piled over it the tumulus or memorial cairn. No more touching or elo- 
quent tribute of honour breaks upon us amid the curious records of 
ages long past. The elf-bolt and the stone-axe of the older barrow 
speak only of the barbarian anticipation of eternal warfare beyond the 
grave: of skull-breakers and draughts of bloody wine, such as the un- 
‘tutored savage looks forward to in his dreams of heaven. But the brok- 
ensword of the buried chief seems to tell of a warfare accomplished, and 
of expected rest. Doubtless the future which he anticipated bore faint 
enough resemblance to the “life and immortality” since revealed to men ; 
but the broken sword speaks in unmistakable language of elevation 
and progress, and of nobler ideas acquired by the old Briton, when he 


no longer deemed it indispensable to bear his arms with him to the 
elysium of his wild creed.’ 

With regard to the smallness of the sword-han iles, Mr. Wilson says: 
‘Qne of the most marked ethnological characteristics of the pure Celtic 
race, in contrast to the Teutonic, is the small hands and feet—a fea- 
ture so very partially affected by the mingling of Teutonic with the old 
Celtic bloo of Scotland, that many of the old basket-~hilted Highland 
swords will scarcely admit the hand of a modern Scotchman of ordi- 
nify size. This has been observed in various primitive races, and is 
noted by Mr. Stephens as characteristic of the ancient temple-builders 
of Yucatan. In describing the well-known symbol of the red hand, first 
observed at Uxmal, Mr. Stephens remarks: ‘‘ Over a cavity in the 
mortar were two conspicuous marks, which afterwards stared us in the 
face in all the rained buildings of the country. They were the prints 
of ared hand, with the thumb and fingers extended, not drawn or 
painted, but stamped by the living hand, the pressure of the palm up- 


on the stone. There was one striking feature about these hands— 
they were exceedingly small. Either of our own spread over and com- 
pletely hid them.” 


This is another of the physical characteristics of 
the earlier races well worthy of further note. While the delicate small 
hand and foot are ordinarily looked upon as marks of high-breeding, 
and are justly regarded as pertaining to the perfect beauty of the fe- 
male form, the opposite are found among the masculine distinctions of 
the pure Teutonic races—characteristic of their essentially practical 
and aggressive spirit, and are frequently seen most markedly developed 
in the skilful manipulator and ingenious mechanician. 

‘ The spear-heads of this period are also marked by national distinc- 
tive features ; the exceedingly common British form, for example, with 
loops to secure it to the shaft, being unknown in Denmark, and a va- 
riety of pierced heads common in Scotland and Ireland being rarely or 
never found in England. So it is with other varieties of weapons, im- 
plements, and personal ornaments: some which, common in Denmark, 
are unknown here, or assume different forms; others with which we are 
familiar are unknown to the Danish archeologist ; while both are in 
like manner distinguished from those of Germany, France, and the 
south of Europe. The distinctive peculiarities may indeed be most 
aptly compared to those which mark the various national developments 
of medieval art, and give to each an individuality of character with- 
out impairing the essential characteristics of the style. The extent 
of international communication was only so much greater and more 
direct in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, than in those older cen- 
turies before the Christian era, as to produce a more rapid interchange 
of thought and experience. 

“This national individuality, accompanying such remarkable cor- 
respondence to a common type, may therefore be assumed as justifyin 
the conclusion, that some considerable intercourse must have vornllel 
among the different races of Europe during that remote period to which 
we refer; and hence we are led to assume an additional evidence of 
early civilisation, while at the same time no sufficient proof appears to 
point to such a sudden transition as necessarily to lead to the conclu- 
sion that the bronze relics belong entirely to anew people. On the 
contrary, the evidence of slow transitiun is abundantly manifest. The 
metallurgic arts, and the models by which their earliest application 
was guided, were in all probability introduced by a new race, who 
followed in the wake of the older wanderers from the same Eastern 
cradle-land of the human race. But the rude stone moulds, the sand- 
cast celts and palstaves, and the relics of the primitive forges in which 
they were wrought, all point to aboriginal learners slowly acquiring 
the new art; while perhaps its originators were introducing those 
works of beautiful form and great finish and delicacy of workmanship, 
which the antiquary of the eighteenth century could ascribe to none 
but the Roman masters of the world. 

‘Mr. Worsaae remarks, after pointing out the correspondence, in 
many respects, between the bronze relics of Denmark and those of 
other countries of Europe, these “ prove nothing more than that cer- 
tain implements and weapons had the same form among different na- 
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ties belonging to the Bronze Period, which are found in the different 
countries of Europe, can neither be attributed exclusively to the Celts, 


ner to the Greeks, Romans, Phenicians, Sclavonians, nor to the Teu- 
tonic tribes. They do not belong to any one people, but have been 
used by the most different nations at the same stage of civilisation; and 
there is no historical evidence strong enough to prove that the Teuton- 
ie people were in that respect an exception. The forms and patterns of 
the various weapons, implements, and ornaments, are so much alike, 
because such forms and patterns are the most natural and the most 
simple. As we saw in the Stone Period how people at the lowest 

of civilisation, by & sort of instinct, made their stone implements im 
the same shape, 80 we sée now, in the first traces of a higher civilisation, 
that they exhibit in the mode of working objects of bronze a similar 
general resemblance.” But are the forms and patterns thus natural 
and simple? This argument, which abundantly satisfies us as to the 
universal correspondence of the majority of tools and weapons of the 
Stone Period, entirely fails when thus applied to the works of the 
Bronze Period. The former are in most cases of the simplest and most 
rudimentary character: the perforated oblong stone for a hammer, the 
pointed flint for an arrow-bead, and the longer edged and pointed flint 
for a knife or spear. Human intelligence, in its most barbarous state, 
suggests such ple devices with a universality akin to the narrower 
instincts of the lower animals. They are, in truth, mathematically 
demonstrable as the — shapes. But the beauty and variety of 
form and decoration in the productions of the Bronze Period bring them 
under a totally different classification. They are works of art; and 
though undoubtedly exhibiting an indefiniteness peculiarly character- 
istic of its al development, are scarcely less marked by novel and 
totally distinet forms, than the bray of the many different classic, 
medieval, or modern schools of design. The form of the leaf-shaped 
sword, indeed, is ae engre in beauty by any later offensive weapon. 
We are justified, therefore, in assuming that the general correspond- 
ence traceable throught the productions of the European Bronze Period, 
affords evidence of considerable international intercourse having pre- 
vailed ; while the peculiarities discoverable on comp the relics 
found in different countries of Europe, compel us to conclude that they 
are the products of native art, and not manufactures diffused from 
some common source. We have already traced them as pertaining to 
the infantile era of Greece, and may yet hope to find them among the 
indications of primitive Asiatic population, thereby supplying a new 
line of evidence in illustration of the north-western migration of the 
human race, and probably also a means of approximation towards the 
date of the successive steps by which the later nomades advanced to- 
wards the coasts of the German Ocean.’ 

These remarks and extracts will serve to convey some idea of the 
general characteristies of the Stone and Bronze Ages-—the former rude! 
and ill provided with the conveniences of life; the latter considerabl 
advanced in the arts, yet still antecedent to the classic times. Wes 
probably return tothe subject. Meanwhile, we trust that enough has 
been said to prove our sense of the value of Mr. Wilson’s labours, and 
to recommend his elegant volume to the notice of our readers.—Cham- 
bers. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 


The Phil hy of Living. By Herbert Mayo,M.D. Formerly Senior Surgeon 
to the Middlesex Hospital ; and one of the Professors of Anatomy and Sur, 

to the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. kc. &c. Third Edition. Revised. Lon- 
don: John W. Parker, West Strand. 1351. 

Toa student of medicine, twenty years ago, the name of Herbert 
Mayo, then an eminent London surgeon, and successful teacher of am 
important branch of medical science, was as a household word. A- 
mong the — and surgeons of that day he held no mean rank, 
by virtue both of high professional attainments, and of acknowledged 
general talent. In society he could be, whenever it so pleased him, an 
agreeable companion, and converser of no ordinary pretensions. But 
alas! the active, clever, and accomplished physiologist and surgeon, 
who promised to hold so enviable a position in London, is now strand- 
ed, a cripple for life, in the little town 2f Boppard on the Rhine, 
whence, looking back with justifiable complacency to his labours for 
‘the advancement of medical science,’ and indu @ not unreason- 
able hope that his ‘name will live in medical literature, he pens his 
preface to the third edition of The re, Living. 

Apropos to Among the wry hest and pleasantest 
reminiscences of a continental tour wh we made many years 
since, is that of this old-fashioned, quaint little German town. It 
formed the terminus of our first day’s journey on foot on continental 
soil; and a right;pleasant piece of pedestrianism it was, with our 

th skirting the: ih the wy and the finely wooded op 
Pank constantly. in view, close to which, as we well remember; 

rocession of men and women wound its way to church, under a 
bright morning sun, chanting hymns. In the evening, after a lazy 
stroll through the nargow and picturesque streets of the old town, 
we found onrselves partaking, with an appetite earned by wholesome 
exercise, of a dinner which with stewed peaches, and ended 
with boiled knuckle of veal. f this meal, the best sauce, not ex- 
cepting even the aforesaid appetite, or the music of a by no means 
contemptible street band, was compounded of the pleasant attentions 
of the daughter of mine host, and our first German conversation of 
any length, of which the most memorable part was the young lady’s. 
musical Ja wohl. The only drawback that we remember to a very 
pleasant sojourn of somewhat less than four-and-twenty honrs, was 
the very scanty supply of water, and the small soup plate in which 
we were expected to perform our morning ablutions. 

Such a meagre allowance of one of the necessaries of life, the 
traveller on the Rhine need no longer anticipate in the town of 
Boppard, for there our old friend the London surgeun, having assumed, . 
for one so sadly ote the use of his limbs, the more con 
title of M. D., presides over the mysteries of the wasserkur, aol like 
an intelligent high priest, as heis, of the worship Priesnitz, is ready 
to induct the Saxon neophyte into all the hidden lore of wet sheets 
and cold ablutions, and to bring his long experience of more orthodox 
methods of cure to bear on the safe practice of a schismatic system 
of medical treatment. Ifthe cheerful, intelligent, and witty conversa- 
tion of a shrewd observer of men and things should be deemed a use- 
ful adjunct to the water-cure, we thing we can promise the invalid that 
advantage in the institution presided over by the quondam London sur- 
qe and actual German physician, the author of The Philosophy of 

ving. 

The book itself is one of those chatty, excursive little volumes, 
which the reading public is fond of placing onits shelves; one of those 
books which, doffing the grave air of authoritative teaching, aims at in- 
sinuating wholesome precepts in the easy, natural method of the essayist. 
The author, indeed, tells us, that his volume merely consists of a se- 
ries of essays, thrown together from materials which he ha ed to 
have at hand, at the po command of a London publisher, who 
deemed a work under the title, and with the scope of the volume before 
us, a desideratum which, as caterer for the public, it was his bounden 
duty to supply. 

Dr. Mayo declares himself a worshipper of the goddess Hygeia, 
whom he very ingemiously represents in a Greek medal on the frontis- 
piece as beyond com m & more worthy object of adoration than 
the healing god. ‘Her snake,’ he tells us, ‘ is three times as big as that 
of Aisculapius, and could evidently eat half-a-dozen such at a meal. 
Besides, she handles it with familiar dexterity, while the god’s is 
carelessly twined round his life-preserver.’ Nevertheless, Hiscula- 
pius, if he could be taken to represent the science, rather than the art 
of healing, would be a highly respectable deity, and might still num- 
ber among his disciples every honest and enlightened member of the 
medical profession; for certainly modern physiology and patholegy are 
not unworthy of divine patronage. 

But the art of healing has not kept pace with our fast-increasing 
knowledge of the structure and functions of the living mechanism 
which the physician and surgeon jointly profess to repair. Here it is 
that Hygeia comes into successful competition with Misculapius. In 
this department of science and art, as all others, ‘ prevention is better 
than cure’—better in the hands of the layman, who observes the simple 
rules of health, and thus escapes disease ; better, also, in the hands of 
the physician, who professes to withdraw the food that feeds his pa- 
tient’s malady rather than administer approved medicines which, at 
the best, only impart the strength required to bear a burden that 
ought never to have been imposed. But let not the physician be blam- 
ed for preferring the work of palliation to the better work of preven- 
tion. The patient himself finds it so much easier to compound for the 
sin of excess by the penance of physic than to live wholesomely by 
rule, that the doctor has no alternative. He cannot bring his rich pa- 
tient under the strict discipline of the poy ogee so he physics him ta 
the best of his ability, looking forward to the time when, having gone - 





tions.” And again, ‘from these evidences it follows that the antiqui- 





the round of all his fashionable contemporaries, his patient shall at ; 
length find some quack, in or out of the profession, whose will is strong. 
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to control him, or his theory dazzling enough to captivate him, 
and who, in one or other of these ways, brings him round to a more na- 
tural mode of life. One great obstacle, indeed, in addition to the un- 
willingness of the patient to aon his own habits of life, stands in 


the way of the physician who would substitute the regimen of Hygeia | bury 


for the discipline of Zsculapius. That he might effect this desirable 
object he — in some oe other, get possession of the person of his 
patient, and keep him, as mad doctors do the inmates of their as lums, 
under constant surveillance and control. To do this effectually, he 
must keep an hotel, or take possession of a mineral spring, as the cen- 


tre and point of his ons, or carry jhis we pom vl of living into 
, under the shadow of some new-fangled system of treatment, 
combining & 8 diet, with air and facilities for exercise and re- 


creation. This, in truth, is half the secret of the success of Schrott’s 
h -cure, of the Swiss goat’s-whey-cure, of the Rhine grape-cure, 
of the Munich beer-cure, of Priesnitz’ cold-water-cure, and of the al- 
leged of the hundred-and-one mineral waters scattered over 
the continent of Europe, and springing out of some of the healthiest 
and pleasantest spots of our own island. The goat’s-whey, the grape- 
juice, the Munich-beer, and the cold-water so liberally om- 
ployed by Priesnitz and his disciples, inwardly and outwardly, are 
more or less wholesome diluents, and more or less efficient purifiers of 
a blood loaded to excess with the subtle poisons extracted from the 
rich viands and costly wines which load our tables and oppress our 
stomachs in this land of luxury. The very use of these methods of 
cure, pre-sup the avoidance of all excess, with the single excep- 
tion of that of the remedy itself; and thus the grand desideratum of 
abstinence is directly or indirectly compassed. Many a rich valetudi- 
narian who is now driven to the Continent in despair, could be restored 
to health by a month’s observance of Abernethy’s advice, ‘to live on 
sixpence a day, and earn it.’ When we consider how much work there 
is to be done in land, and for England, we confess that we should 
like to see this good advice followed, at least in its most essential point, 
—that of doing some wholesome work. ck 

Dr. Mayo is very anxious to take the class of men to whom Priesnitz 
belongs out of the category of quacks, and togive them a post of honour, 
friends and helpers of the regular physician. After defining a 
quack somewhat narrowly, as ‘ one who practises or advertises a means 
of cure, the nature of which he keeps secret,’ our author proceeds to 
divide the cunning fraternity into three classes, in the first of which he 

the criminal quack, who employs virulent drugs, to the great in- 

ury of health and imminent risk of life; in the second, the rogue 

» who advertises inert medicines for the cure of incurabie mala- 

es: and, in the third, the fair quack, who advertises a useful medi- 
cine, concealing only the mode of ring it. 

Now, ing to our author, the inventors of some of our modern 
methods of cure belong to neither of these classes. ‘They are of a 
different order—they are honest, but ignorant men, who, by their mo- 
ther wit, have come upon a fertile idea, which they follow out boldly 
and openly, with no concealment, their powers of observation and na- 
tural sagacity enabling them to do this with comparative safety to their 
patients ; while their very ignorance gives them courage to hazard what 
a well-informed physician would recoilfrom. Physicians are wrong to 
stigmatize such men as quacks, they should rather hail them as instru- 
ments intended by Providence to provide new materials for enriching 
the healing art; and instead of uniformly rejecting, they should care- 
fully sift and examine all similar pretensons to useful discovery, in the 
confidence that, here and there, amidst many errors and much rubbish, 
they will come upon gems of the first water, like Priesnitz’s hydropa- 


We feel very much disposed to join issue with Dr. Mayo on this ques- 
tion of quacks. We think he has adopted too narrow a definition on 
the one side, and made a very unwarrantable exception on the other. 
Charlatanism, according to our notion of it, is a very comprehensive 
term, and the sect of quacks a very considerable community. We have 

itical quacks, who propound as a certain cure for all social maladies 
tesimal doses of land, unlimited issues of inconvertible bank-notes, 
state education, or universal suffrage ; and we have religious quacks, 
who, like our new-found cardinal, will undertake to cover the land 
with monastic paradises, if we will only consent to place our cathedrals 
and churches at his disposal, with rich Englishmen to cajole out of 
their wealth, and Irish beggars to pet and cocker in their idleness. 
And lastly, we have our medical quacks, in a long descending series, 
from the followers of Hahnemann, of the wonderful globules, down to 
Eales: of the miraculous ointment. But what, after all, are the 
signs marks by which we may know a charlatan when we see him ? 
Let us vg Aad arrive at them by a process of exclusion. 
tals a man 8 desek. - Lord John Resnsll note verqrent retemns, 
a & quac ay ¢ stateman, 
and Sir Charles Wood is still less a finencier; yet odes sets down the 
one or the other as a quack. Both have been regularly educated to 
the work they profess to do, and the nation, in some sense, has confer- 
red a Spleme ame them. They passed a less strict examina- 
tion at the hus » and were Peano by the infallible verdict of a 
British constituency safe tioners of the art and mystery of states- 
manship. Buta chancellor of the exchequer, like sundry permissi of 
the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries, the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and even the Royal College of Physicians, though safe from the stigma 
of quackery, may not be quite so secure against the brand of incompe- 
tency. Still, as we have said, incompetency is not synonymous with 
% On the other hand, a competent and skilful man may make shipwreck 
of his respectability, and degenerate into a quack, by vondescending to 
adopt any of the crooked expedients resorted to by the dishonest frater- 
nity—such as advertising secret medicines; the abandonment of that 
openness and fair dealing, which is the best characteristic of the pro- 
fessional gentleman, being sure to attach to his name the stigma of 


quackery. 
Another very sufficient ground for pronouncing a man a quack is the 
zed practice of a profession in @ country in which provision 
has been made for testing professional competency, granting diplomas, 
and conferring a practice. The German Priesnitz, there- 
fore, (with all due submission to Dr. Mayo be it spoken,) must be con- 
* to take his place with our English St. John Longs, Morrisons, and 
olloways. 

The pretension to infallibility, 
to build up a charge of quackery. 
habit of c arging that intrusive personage, the Pope of Rome, with be- 
ing an irregular practitioner of the spiritual art of healing. The claim 
to infallibility, which he makes for himself, or the priests for him, en- 
titles him, in our estimation, to take rank with our vendors of life pills 
and vital elixirs. Such presumptuous boasting, whether it be religious 
or secular, is of the very essence ony. 

It must be quite unnecessary to add, that downright dishonesty has 
an undisputed claim to be classed with secresy, lawlessness, and pre- 
sumption, as one of the attributes of quackery. How large a part it 

in the history of charlatanism we all know full well. 


n, is a safe ground upon which 
e heretics, therefore, are in the 


app these tests to individual cases, we encounter some diffi- 
culties. There is, for example, a sect among us, known as the Homeo- 
—_. acknowledging as their founder, one Hahnemann, who, having 
@ regular medical education, struck out a very ingenious theory, 
which derived a certain support from a few acknowledged facts. This 
theorist proceeded forthwith to make sundry experiments on his own 
person, with infinitesimal doses of medicines in common use ; and b 
the aid of a most vivid imagination, or of a ve 


powerful inventive 
seal, contrived to commit to paper a description of acute and com- 


» which, if we could only contrive to believe a hun- 
th part of them, would entitle him to take the very first place 
among scientific martyrs. It is not easy to say whether this man ought 
Tascieation to be branded asa quack. If his sufferings were purely 

ve, he must be acquitted; if altogether fictitious, his dis- 
honesty convicts him. Those of his fellowers who, under pretence of 
giving infinitesimal doses of medicine, really treat disease very much 
after the fashion of their orthodox neighbours, and resort to regular 
advice in their own cases, must, at all events, condescend to occupy 


the same lo i : 
Holloway. w place in the social scale with Messrs. Morrison and 


oe are at issue, therefore, with the author of The Philosophy of 


on this subject of quackery, and must insist on finding a place 
for Priesnitz among the professors of the art and mystery chaste 
tanism. a the same time, we acquit Dr. Mayo of any sympathy with 
o- ae. e has taken up a system of treatment which was quackery 
r ts ere and continues to be quackery with all its ignorant 
——— ed practitioners ; but which, in the hands of the enlight- 
plsce among approved methods of trestnest, which Dr. Curse, o 
. of treatment, whi 
treetiteteneerie deco 
» We cannot resist the temptation to remind the 
admirers of Priesnitz and of his system, of the vey little claim which 
any modern professor of bydropathy can have to the praise of origin- 


. Currie, of | thing to give you beyond this co 





ality ; for we have now before us a volume published in 1724, being 
the seventh edition of a work bearing the imposing title of the Febri- 
fugum Magnum, by no less & personage than John Hancocke, D.D., 
rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, London; prebendary of Canter- 
, and chaplain to his Grace the Dake of Bedford: which work is 
intended to set forth the truth that common water is the best cure for 
fevers, and probably for the plague. With this production of the Rey. 
Dr. Hancock, we find bound up a treatise on the Curiosities of Com | 
mon Water, or the Advantages thereof in preventing and curing many | 
Distempers ; gathered from the Writings of several Eminent Physi- 
cians, and also from more than forty years’ experience, by John Smith, 
C.M. This work, too, was published in 1724, and has reached a sixth 
edition, which is enriched by additions from the pen of Mr. Ralph 
Thoresby, F.R.S., and others. A third treatise, under the title of the 
Arthritifugum Magnum, translated from the Latin of Herman Van Der 
Heyden, an eminent physician of Ghent, converts this duet in praise 
of cold water into a trio, and discourses very me | on the won- 
derful virtues of cold water, taken inwardly and applied outwardly, 
in gout and sciatica, and a list of diseases too long for quotation. So 
that Priesnitz has been anticipated, by at least a century and a quar- 
ter, by parsons and doctors of no mean pretensions, to say nothing of 
the more scientific and regular teaching of Dr. Currie, of Liverpool. 
We have been induced to take this notice of Priesnitz and hydro- 
pathy, because Dr. Mayo’s allusion to the cold-water cure, in his In- 
troduction, and in the Chapter on Bathing (p. 163, et seg.), where cases 
proving the efficacy of the system are detailed, is among the new mat- 
ter which entitles this third edition of T'ke Philosophy of Living to a 
mer and early notice at our hands. It is but bare justice to Dr. 
ayo to add, that the work bas received other important additions and 
improvements, the fruit of long experience and matured thought. 


a 


THE CLOISTER-LIFE 
OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


The 28th of September, 1556, was a great day in the annals of Lare- 
do, in Biscay. Once a commercial station of the R omans, and, in later 
times, the naval arsenal whence St. Ferdinand sailed to the Guadal- 
quivir and the conquest of Seville, its haven is now so decayed and 
sand-choked, that it can scarcely afford refuge to a fishing-craft,— 
Here, however, on the day in question, three centuries ago, a fleet of 
seventy Flemish and Spanish sail, cast anchor. From a frigate bearing 
the imperia) standard of the house of Austria, came a group of gentle- 
men and ladies, of whom the principal personage was a spare and sal- 
low man, past the middle age, and plainly attired in mourning. He 
was received at the landing-place by the bishop of Salamanca, and 
some attendants, and being worn with suffering and fatigue, he was 
carreid up from the boat inachair. By his side walked two ladies, 
in widows’ weeds, who appeared to be about the same age as himself, 
and whose pale features, both in cast and expression, strongly resem- 
bled his own. Since Columbus stepped ashore at Palos, with his red men 
from the New World, Spain had seen no debarcation so remarkable ; 
for the voyagers were, the emperor Charles V. and his sisters, Mary 
queen of Hungary, and Elesnor, queen of Portugal and France, now on 
their way from Brussels, where they had made their last appearance 
on the stage of the world, to those Spanish cloisters, wherein they had 
resolved to await the hour when the curtain should drop on life itself. 
Charles himself appears to have been powerfully affected by the scene 
and circumstances around him. Kneeling upon the long-desired soil 
of Spain, he is said to have kissed the earth, ejaculating. ‘I salute 
thee, 0 common mother! Naked came I forth of the womb to receive 
the treasures of the earth, and naked am I about to return to the bo- 
som of the universal mother.’ He then drew from his bosom the cruci- 
fix which he always wore, and kissing it devoutly, returned thanks to 
the Saviour for having thus brought him in safety to the wished-for 
haven. The ocean itself furnished its comment upon the irretraceable 
step which he had taken. From Flushing to Laredo, the weather had 
been calm, and the voyage prosperous: but the evening of the day of 
landing closed with a storm, which shattered and dispersed the fleet, 
and sunk the frigate which the emperor had quitted a few hours before. 
This accident must have recalled to his recollection a similar escape 
which he had made pore Df oe: before on his coronation day at Bologna. 
There he had just passed through a wooden | omg J which connected 
his palace with the church where the pope and the crown awaited him, 
when the props, upon which the structure rested, gave way, and it fell 
with a colina crash, killihg several persons in the street below. 

The emperor’s first care, after landing, was to send a message to 
the general of the order of St. Jerome, requiring his attendance 
Valladolid, and desiring that no time might be lost in preparing 
convent of Yuste for his reception. He himself set forward, as soon as 
he was able to travel, and was carried sometimes in a horse-litter, some- 
times in a chair on men’s shoulders, by slow and painful s to Bur- 

os. Near that ancient city, he was met by the constable of Castille, 
Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, who lodged him for some days in the noble 
palace of his family, known as the Casa del Cordon, from a massive 
cord of St. Francis, wrought in stone, with which the architect has 
adorned and protected the great portal. The little town of Duenas 
was the next resting-place, and there its lord, the count of Buendia, 
did the honours of his feudal castle on the adjacent height rising abrupt- 
ly from the bare plains of the Arlanzon. At Torquemada, the royal 
party was received by the bishop of the diocese, Pedro de Gasca, a di- 
vine, whose skilful diplomacy, in repressing a formidable rebellion, 
had saved Peru to Castille, and who had lately been rewarded by the 
emperor with the mitre of Palencia. But in spite of these demonstra- 
tions of respect and gratitude, Charles was made painfully sensible of 
the change which his own act had wrought in his condition. The ba- 
rons and the great churchmen who, a few months before, would have 
flocked from all parts to do him honour, now appeared in very scanty 
numbers, or they permitted him to = unnoticed through the lands, 
and by the homes which they, perhaps, owed to his bounty. He and 
his sister Eleanor must have remembered with a sigh the time when he 
first set foot inSpain, thirty-eight years before, and found the shores 
of Asturias, and the highways of Castille, thron with loyal crowds 
hastening to tender their homage. In the forgetfulness of the newgen- 
eration, he may also have been reminded how he himself had treated, 
with coldness and slighting, the t cardinal Ximenes, who had worn 
out his declining years in defending and maintaining the prerogatives 
of the catholic crown. His long and varied experience oF men made 
him incapable of deriving any pleasure from their applause, but not al- 
together incapable of being pained by their neglect. His pride was 
hurt at finding himself so quickly forgotten ; and he is said to have 
evinced a bitter sense of po ve by the remark, ‘I might well say 
that I was naked! Itis probable therefore, that he declined the ho- 
nours of a public entry into Valladolid, not merely from a desire to 
shun the pomps and vanities of state, but also from a secret apprehen- 
sion thatit might prove but a pitiful shadow of former pageants. That 
the citizens might not be balked of their show, while the emperor enter- 
ed privately on the 23rd of October, it was agreed that the two queens, 
his — should make their appearance there in a public manner the 
next day. 

Valladolid was at that time the opulent and flourishing capital of 
Spain, and the seat of Government, carried on under the regency of the 
emperor’s daughter, Juana. This young princess was the widow of 


y | the prince of Brazil a of the crown of Portugal, and mother 


of the unfortunate king Sebastian. She performed the duties of her 
high place with great prudence, firmness, and moderation ; but with 
this peculiarity, that she appeared at her public receptions closely 
veiled, allowing her face to be seen only for a moment, that the foreign 
ambassadors might be satisfied of her personal identity. With her 
nephew, Don Carlos, then a boy of ten years old, by her side, the Infanta 
met her father on the staircase of the palace of the Count of Melito, 
which he had chosen for his place of sojourn. The day following, the 
arrival of the two queens was celebrated by a grand procession, and 
by an evening banquet and ball in the royal palace, at which the em- 
peror appears to have been present. Some few of the grandees, the 
Admiral and the Constable of Castille, Benavente, Astorga, Sesa, and 
others, were there to do honour to their ancient lord, whose hand was 
also kissed in due form by the members of the council of Castille. At 
this ball, or perhaps at some later festivity, Charles caused the wives 
of all his personal attendants to be assembled around him, and bade 
each, in particular, farewell. Perico de Sant Erbas,a famous jester 
of the court, passing by at the moment, the emperor good-humouredly 
saluted him by taking off his hat. ‘What! do you uncover to me ” 
said the bitter fool ; ‘does it mean that you are no longer emperor ?” 
‘No, Pedro,’ replied the object of the jest ; ‘it means that I have no- 


urtesy. 
During his stay of ten days, Charles bestowed but a passing glance 
on the machine of government over which he had so long presided, and 
which was now directed by his demure daughter. The secretary of 








own, was the only public man with whom he held any confid ential cop. 
verse. The new rooms which he had caused to be erected at Yuste 
and the ordering of his life there, were now of more moment to him 
than the movements of the leaguers in Flanders, or the state of opinion 
in Germany. He therefore gave frequent audiences to Francisco de 
Tolfino, the general of the Jeromites, and to Fray Martin de Angulo, 
ior of Yuste. Having resolved that his solitude should be shared by 
his natural son, Don Juan of Austria, a nameless lad of ten, then livin 
in the family of his mayordomo, Luis de Quixada, he despatched that 
trusty follower to remove his household from Castille to Estremadurg, 

It was at Valladolid that Charles saw for the first and last time the 
ill-fated child who bore his name, and had the prospect one day of 
wearing some of his crowns. Although only ten years old, Don Carlog 
had already shown symptoms of the mental malady which darkened the 
long life of queen Juana, his great-grandmother by the side both of 
his father, Philip of Spain, and of his mother, Mary of Portugal. (¢ 
a sullen and ionate mem. he lived in a state of perpetual re. 
bellion against his aunt, and displayed in the nursery the weakly mig. 
chievous spirit which marked his short career at his father’s court, 
His grandfather appears not to have suspected that his mind was dis. 
eased, but to have regarded him as a forward and untractable child, 
whose future interests would be best served by an unsparing use of the 
rod. He therefore recommended increased severity of discipline, and 
remarked to his sisters, that he had observed with concern the boy’s 
unpromising conduct and manners, and that it was very doubtful how 
the man would turnout. This opinion was conveyed by queen Eleanor 
to Philip II., who had requested his aunt to note carefully the impres- 
sion left by his son on the emperor’ mind ; and it is said to have laid 
the foundation for the aversion which the king entertained towards 
Carlos. Following the advice of her father, the Infanta soon after or. 
dered the removal of the prince to Burgos; but the plague breaking 
out in that city, he was sent, by an ominous chance, to Tordesillas, to 
the palace from whose windows the unhappy Juana, dead to the living 
aie had gazed for forty-seven years at the sepulchre of her fair and 
faithless lord. 

A sojourn of about ten days at Valladolid sufficed the emperor for 
rest, and for the preparations for his journey. His daughter was oc- 
cupied with the duties of administration ; and of his sisters he appears 
thaws seen enough on the way from Flanders. Whether it was that 
he was weary of these royal matrons, or that he regarded their society 
as a worldly enjoyment which he ought to forego, he declined their 
proposal to come and reside near his retreat, at Plasencia. After much 
debate, they finally chose Gaudalaxara as their residence, where they 
quarrelled with the duke of Infantado for refusing them his palace, 
and went to open war with the alcade for imprisoning one of their sery- 
ing-men. 

Garl in November,* their brother set out on his lest earthly jour- 
ney. The distance from Valladolid to Yuste was between forty and 
fifty leagues, or somewhere between 130 and 150 English miles. The 
route taken has not been specified by the emperor’s biographers. The 
best and the easiest road lay through Salamanca and Plasencia. But 
as he does not appear to have passed through the latter city, he proba- 
bly likewise avoided the former, and the pageants and orations with 
which the doctors of the great university would have delighted to cele- 
brate his visit. In that case, he must have taken the road by Medina 
del Campo and Pefnaranda. At Medina he doubtless was lodged in the 
fine old palace of the crown, called the Torre de Mota, where, fifty 

ears before, his grandmother, Isabella the Catholic, ended her noble 

ife and glorious reign ; and at Penaranda he was probably entertained 
in the mansion of the Bracamontes. These two towns rise like islands 
in their naked undulating plains, covered partly with corn, partly 
with marshy heath. Southward, the country is clothed with strag- 
ling woods of evergreen oak, becoming denser at the base and on the 
and slopes of the wild Sierra of Bejar, the centre of that mountain 
chain which forms the backbone of the Peninsula, extending from 
Moncayo in Aragon, to the Rock of Lisbon on the Atlantic. At the 
alpine town of Bejar, cresting a bold height, and overhanging 2 
tumbling stream, the great family of the Zunigas, created dukes of the 
place by Isabella, and known to fame in arts and arms and the dedica- 
tion of Don Quixote, ye a noble castle, ruined by the French, 
which there can be little doubt served as a halting-place for the impe- 
rial pilgrim. He advanced by very short stages, travelling in a litter, 
and often suffering great pain. But his spirits rose as he neared the 
desired haven. In the craggy gorge of Puertonuevo, as he was being 
carried over some unusually difficult ground in a chair, his attendants 
were deploring the extreme ——— of the pass. ‘I shall never 
have to go through another,’ said he, ‘ and truly it is worth enduring 
pain to reach so sweet and healthy a resting-place as Yuste.’ 
— crossed the mountains without mischamce, he arrived om the 
eleventh of Novenber, St. Martin’s day, at Xarandilla, a little village 
at the foot of the steep Penanegra, and then, as now, chiefly peopled 
with swineherds, whose pigs, feeding in the surrounding forests, main- 
tain the fame of porciferous Estremadura. Here he took up his abode 
in the castle of the count of Oropesa, head of a powerful branch of the 
great house of Toledo, and feudal lord of Xarandilla 

This visit, which was intended to be brief, was prolonged for nearly 
three months. Before entering the cloister of Yuste, the emperor 
wished to pay off the greater part of his retinue. But for this purpose 
money was needful, and money was the one thing always wanting in 
the affairs of Spain. The delay which took place in providing it on 
this occasion has often been cited as an instance of the ingratitude of 
Philip IL.; but it is es that a bare exchequer and a clumsy sys- 
tem of finance, which crippled his actions as a king, have also blacken- 
ed his character as a son. 

_The emperor endured the annoyance with his usual coolness. On 
his arrival at the castle, he was waited on by the prior of Yuste, with 
whom he had already become acquainted at Valladolid. He afterwards 
repaid the attention by making a forenoon exsursion to Yuste, and in- 
specting more carefully the spot which his memory and his hope had 
so long pictured as the sweetest nook in a world of disappointment. 
This visit took place on the 23rd of November, St. Catherine’s day. On 
an pate at the convent, Charles immediately repaired to the church, 
and prayed there awhile; after which, he was conducted over the mo- 
nastic buildings, and then over the new apartments which had been 
erected for his reception. The plan of this addition had been made by 
the architect, Gasper de Vega, from a sketch, it is said, drawn by the 
emperor’s own hand. He now expressed himself as quite satisfied with 
the accuracy with which his ideas had been wrought out, and returned 
through the wintry woods in high good humour. 

The arrival at Xarandilla of Luis Quixada, with Don Juan of Aus- 
tria, was another of those little incidents which had become great events 
in the life of Charles. As he did not choose during his life to acknow- 
ledge the youth as his son, the future hero of Lepanto passed for the 

e of Quixada, and was presented to his father as bearer of an offer- 
ing from Dona Magdalena de Ulloa. He was then in his twelfth year, 
and was remarkable for his personal beauty and his engaging manners. 
These so captivated Charles, that he ever afterwards liked to have the 
boy about him ; and it was one of the few solaces of his solitude to note 
the princely promise of this unknown son of his old age. | 

At length, the tardy treasury messenger arrived, bearing a bag of 
thirty thousand ducats for the former possessor of Mexico and Peru. 
The emperor was now enabled to pay their wages to the servants whom 
he was about to discharge. Some of these he recommended to the no- 
tice of the king or the princess-regent ; to the others he dispensed spar- 
ing gane in money; and so he closed his accounts with the 
world. 

On the afternoon of the 3d of January, 1557, being the feast of St. 
Blas, he was lifted into his litter for the last time, and was borne west- 
ward along the rough mountain track beneath the leafiless oaks, to the 
monastery of Yuste. He was accompanied by the count of Oropesa, 
Don Fernando de Toledo, and his own personal suite, including the fol- 
lowers whom he had just discharged, but who evinced their re- 
spect by attending him to his journey’s close. The cavalcade reached 

uste about five in the evening. Prior Angulo was waiting to receive 
his imperial guest at the gate. On alighting, the emperor, being una- 
ble to walk, was placed in a chair, and carried to the door of the church. 
At the threshold he was met by the whole brotherhood in procession 
chanting the 7'e Dewm to the music of the organ. The altars and the 
aisle were brilliantly lighted up with tapers, and decked with their 
richest frontals, hangings, and plate. Borne through the pomp to the 
steps of the high altar, Charles knelt down and returned thanks to God 
for the happy termination of the journey, and joined in the vesper ser- 
vice of the brotherhood. When that was ended, the friars came to be 
presented to him one by one, each kissing his hand and receiving his 
fraternal embrace. During this ceremony, his departing servants 
stood round, expressing their emotion by tears and lamentations, which 
were still heard late in the evening, around the gate of the convent. 





* Sandoval says he left on the 4th November; Cabrera, that he left on the Ist; 





the council, Juan Vazquez de Molina, an old and trusted servant of his 


and Siguenga gives the end of October as the time of his departure. 
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ward in the plains below ; the village of Quacos lies about an English 
mile to the south, towards the foot of the mountain. The monastery 
owes its name to the streamlet which descends from the sierra, and its 

rigin, to the piety of one Sancho Martin of Quacos, who granted in 
1402 a piece of land to two hermits from Plasencia. Here these holy 
men built their cells and planted an orchard, and obtained, in 1408, by 
favour of the Infant Don Fernando, a bull for the foundation of a Je- 
romite house in the rule of St. Augustine. In spite, however, of this 
authority, while the works were still in progress, the friars of a neigh- 
pouring convent, armed with an order from the bishop of Plasencia, set 
upon them and dispossessed them of their land and unfinished walls, an 
act of violence against which they appealed to the archbishop of Santi- 
ago. The judgment of the primate being given in their favour, they 
next applied for aid to their neighbour, Garci Alvarez de Toledo, lord 
of Oropesa, who accordingly came forth from his castle of Xarandilla, 
and drove out the intruders. Nor was it only with the strong hand 
that this noble protected the young community ; for at the chapter of 
St. Jerome held at Guadalupe in 1415, their house would not have been 
received into the order, but for his generosity in guaranteeing a reve- 
nue sufficient for the maintenance of a prior and twelve brethren under 
a rule in which mendicancy was forbidden. The buildings were also 
erected at his cost, and his subsequent benefactions were large and fre- 
quent. He was therefore constituted by the grateful monks protector 
of the convent, and the distinction became hereditary in his descendants, 
the counts of Oropesa. 

Their early struggles past, the Jeromites of Yuste grew aud prosper- 
ed. Gifts and bequests were the chief events in their peaceful annals. 
They became patrons of chapelries and hermitages; they made them 
orchards and olive-groves ; and their corn and wine increased. Their 
hostel, dispensary, aud other offices, were patterns of monastic comfort 
andorder; and in due time, they built a new church, a simple, solid, 
and spacious structure in the pointed style. A few years before the 
emperor came to dwell amongst them, they had added to their small an- 
tique cloister @ new quadrangle of stately proportions and elegant clas- 

ical design. 

' Though more remarkable for the natural beauty around its walls, 
than for the vigour of the spiritual life within, Yuste did not fail to boast 
of its worthies. The prior Jerome, ason of the great house of Zuniga, 
was cited as a model of austere and active holiness. The lay brother, 
Melchor de Yepes, crippled in felling a huge chestnut-tree in theforest, 
wasa pattern of bed-ridden patience and piety. Fray Hernando del 
Corral was the scholar and book collector of the house; although he 
was also, jor that reason perhaps, considered as scarcely of a sound 
mind. He left many copious notes in the fly-leaves of his black-letter 
folios. Fray Juan de Xeres, an old soldier of the great Captain, was 
distinguished by the gift of second-sight, and was nursed on his death- 
bed by the eleven thousand virgins. Still more favoured was Fray 
Rodrigo de Caceres ; for the Blessed Mary herself, in anewer to his re- 
peated prayers, came down in visible shape, and received his spirit on 
the eve of the feast of ber Assumption. And prior Diego de San Geronimo 
was so popular in the Vera as a preacher, that when he grew old and 
infirm, the people of Garganta la Olla endeavoured to lure him to their 
pulpit by making a road, which was called that of Fray Diego. 

In works of charity—that redeeming virtue of the monastic system— 
the fathers of Yuste were diligent and bounteous. Six hundred fane- 

gas, or about one hundred and twenty quarters of wheat, in ordinary 
years, and in years of scarcity, as much as fifteen hundred fanegas, 
were distributed at the convent-gate; large donations of bread, meat, 
and oil, and some money, were made, either publicly or in private, by 
the prior, at Easter and other festivals ; and the sick poor in the vil- 
lage of Quacos were freely — with food, medicine, and advice. 

The lodging, or palace, as the friars loved to call it, of the emperor, 
was constructed under the eye of Fray Antonio de Villacastin, a bro- 
ther of the house, and aftervvards well known to fame as the master of 
of the works at the Escorial. The site of it had beeninspectedin May, 
1554, by Philip IL., then on his way to England to marry Queen 
Mary Tudor. Backed by the massive south wall of the church, the 
building presented its simple front of two stories to the garden and 
the noontide sun. Each story contained four chambers, two on either 
side of a corridor, which tra¥erses the structure from east to west. 
and leads at either end into a broad porch, or covered gallery, sup- 
ported on pillars, and open to theair. All the rooms were furnished 
with ample fire-places, in accordance with the Flemish wants and ways 
of the inhabitants. The chambers which look on the garden are 
bright and pleasant, but those on the north side are gloomy, and even 
dark, the light being admitted only by windows opening on the corri- 
dor, or on the external and deeply-shadowed porches. Charles inha- 
bited the upper rooms, and siept in that at the north-east corner, from 
which a door or window had been cut through the church wall, within 
the chancel, and close to the high altar. From the eastern porch, or 
gallery, an inclined path led down into the garden, to save him the 
tatigue of going up and down stairs. His attendants were, for the most 
part, eee in apartments built for them near the new cloister; and 
the hostel of the convent was given up to the physician, the bakers, and 
the brewers. His private rooms being surrounded on three sides by 
the garden, he took exclusive possession of that, and put it under the 
care of gardeners of his own. The friars established their pot-herbs in 
a piece of ground to the eastward, behind some tall elm trees, and ad- 
joining the emperor’s domain, but separated from it by a high wall, 
which they caused to be built when they found that he wished for com- 
plete seclusion. 

Time, with its chances and changes, has dealt rudely with this 
fair home of the monarch and the monk. Yuste was sacked in 1809 
by the French invader; and in later years, the Spanish reformer has 
annihilated the race of picturesque drones, who, for a while, re-occupied 
and might have repaired the ruins of their pleasant hive. Of the two 
cloisters, the greater is choked with the rubbish of its fallen upper story, 

its richly-carved capitals peeping here and there from the soil and 
Wild shrubs. Two sides of the smaller and older cloister still stand, 
With tottering blackened walls, and tottering floors and ceilings. The 
strong, granite-vaulted church isa hollow shell; the fine wood-work of 
its stalls has been partly used for fuel, partly carried off to the parish 
church of Quacos ; and the beautiful blue and yellow tiles which lined the 
chancel are fast dropping from the walls. In the emperor’s dwelling, the 
lower chambers are turned into a magazine of firewood; and in the 
rooms above, where he lived and died, maize and olives are garnered, 
yw the silkworm winds its cocoon in dust and darkness. But the lovely 
ace of nature, the hill, the forest, and the field, the generous soil, and 
the genial sky, remain with charms unchanged, to testifying how well 
on imperial eagle chose the nest wherein to fold his wearied wings. 
rom the balcony of Charles’s, cabinet the eye ranges over a foregound 


of rounded knolls, clad in walnut and chesnut, in which the mountain P 


es gently away into the broad bosom of the Vera. Nota building is 
in sight, but a summer-house, peering above mulberry tops, at the 
ower side of the garden, and a hermitage of Our Lady ofjSolitude, about 
a distant, hung upon a rocky height, that swells like an isle out 
of the sea of forest. Immediately below the windows the garden slopes 
gently to the sun, shaded here and there with the massive foliage of the 
P or feathery almond boughs, and breathing perfume from tall orange- 
— cuttings of which some monks, themselves transplanted, vainly 
‘ane to keep alive at the bleak Escorial. And beyond the west wali, 

128 all the wide space in front of the gates of the convent and the 
¥ re rises the noble shade of the great walnut-tree, el nogay grande, 
be {pects forest-king, which has seen the hermit’s cell rise into a 
the convent, and sink into a ruin ; which has seen the beginning and 
Aneuia of the Spanish order of Jerome and the Spanish dynasty of 


To be concluded next week. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Her Majesty the Queen, with that consideratio i 
A . n for the wishe 

tal sub ects which has ever distinguished her reign, has senbeaees 
vlete 2¢ State opening of the Exhibition on the 1st of May shall take 
S — . manner corresponding with the popular character of the oc- 
slthouek ll who have purchased seagon tickets will be admitted, and, 
undul &4 some precautions will be taken that the building may not be 
= shade crowded, there is space enough within the vast area to accom- 
erin ©, without the slightest inconvenience, such an assemblage as 
thse eg was collected under one roof before. It is calculated 
ole, ena pie | of inauguration can be witnessed by 15,000 peo- 
cane at will probably be the limit to which tke privilege we 

ce will be confined. ‘For the concession thus made to the loyal 


witnessed by such an assemblage. 
If properly managed, as we have no doubt it will be, the world has 
robably never witnessed a grander or more imposing spectacle.— 
Whichever way the occasion is viewed, the materials for effect which 
it developes impress themselves on the mind. An unprecedented hom- 
eto human industry will be combined with a manifestation of loy- 
alty tothe throne under circumstances at once novel and affecting. 
Her Majesty will have an opportunity of judging how little her per- 
son and authority have to fear from the encouragement of the peace- 
ful arts all over the world. Those sinister prognostications of evil 
which we have lately heard uttered will be dispelled, and a remarkable 
illustration will be given of the truth, that anarchy and industry are 
incompatible terms. With reference to the programme of the opening 
nothing is yet settled, but no time will be lost in making the necessary 
preparations, and it is to be hoped that every means will be adopted 
which the construction of the building, and the objects it contains, pre- 
sent for rendering the ceremony as imposing as possible ; and we would 
again repeat a suggestion made by us sometime ago,—that from the 
large and coweltel organs which have been erected music appropriate 
to the solemnity of the occasion should swell out and fill the vast area. 
By the arrangement at present contemplated Her Majesty will open the 
building at 10 o’clock, proceeding from Hyde Park-corner along Rot- 
ten-row, and entering at the eastern end, while the admission for 
spectators entitled to be present will be at the south end of the tran- 
sept. It would be premature as yet to insist upon the necessity which 
exists, that all who are admitted into the Crystal Palace on this inter- 
esting occasion should preserve the strictest order, and obey implicitly 
the rules which shall be laid down for that purpose. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit this opportunity for pointing out the reasons which had very 
nearly deprived the public of all share in a ceremonial to which they 
had looked forward with feelings of very natural and excusable curi- 
osity. Whenever the Queen appears in public, people who from their 
appearance and manner ought to know better, flock around and almost 
mob her. Nor is it the male sex alone, but ladies also are found guilty 
of this impertinence; and it has been ascertained by experience that 
the policeman’s truncheon effective as it is in a street row or under or- 
dinary circumstances, is powerless against the wearer of a satin dress 
or any other form of feminine finery. Ordinary assemblages of com- 
monplace people can be kept in order, but crowds of gentlefolk, it is 
said, cannot; and it was this difficulty that Lord Granville and the 
Executive Committee had to combat in their happily successful efforts 
to:mpart to the promised pageanta popularcharacter.— Times, 21st ult. 


auspices, in such a building, and 





As was to be expected, the announcement of Her Majesty’s statevisit 
has had a wonderful effect upon the sale of season tickets. In four 
days they have shot up from 7,000 to between 11,00 and 12,000, andso 
overwhelming has been the demand that it has been found necessary 
to check it by raising the prices to three guineas for ladies and four 
guineas for gentlemen. The power to do so was distinctly reserved by 
the Royal Commission at the outset, nor will the public be disposed to 
question the justice and propriety of a change which the circumstances 
rendered necessary. There are obvious reasons for limiting, on an 
occasion of the kind, the number of spectators entitled to admission, 
and it cannot be expected that the arrangements connected with the 
Royal visit could be properly conducted if the building was inundated 
with people. Everything that can promote the personal convenience of 
Her Majesty and secure her from the slightest possibility of annoyance 
must of course be done, and in this respect the graciousness of the con- 
cession to public opinion which has induced her to open the Exhibition 
should not be lost sight of. Yet, as she has consented toa State pa- 
geant anda solemn inauguration, we sincerely trust that this interest- 
ing and affecting ceremony will be carried out in sucha manner as 
to give public satisfaction. The great area of the centreaisle need 
not be exclusiveiy occupied by the Royal procession, and it is 
quite easy, without in the slightest degree trenching upon the space 
requisite for the Court procession, to accommodate therein a large 
number of spectators. If arrangements are adopted which on the face 
of them show distrust and suspicion of the great assemblage present, 
Meer banish“a considerable portion of the ticket holders toremote gal- 
leriég Where they can only catch a glimpse of their Sovereign, as pri- 
soners for debt see the solvent world through bars of iron, great dis- 
content will undoubtedly be caused. We trust that the commisssion 
wiil seriously weigh this view of the matter, and that the popularity 
of the Exhibition, which has hitherto been so happily and so marvel- 
lously preserved, may not now, at the last moment,be disturbed. The 
whole of this subject is at present under discussion, and will, we doubt 
not, receive a satisfactory solution.—Ibid 25th ult. 





After a temporary rise the price of season tickets has again returned 
to its original level. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, feeling that 
the Queen’s visit ought not to have influence in increasing the charge 
for gdmission upen the public, intimated his wish that the old arrange- 
ment should still be carried out, and his view of the matter has of 
course been adopted. It was very natural that his Royal Highness 
should think as he does upon the subject, and the public will not be 
er to question the propriety of an alteration which saves their 
pockets; but still the questions present themselves—whatis to be done, 
after a certain number of tickets sufficient to fill the building has been 
sold, and how is the ceremonial of the opening to be conducted with 
propriety should too great an assemblage of spectators be collected to 
witness it? There is a limit at which the issue of tickets must be 
stopped, and then it will be almost impossible to prevent speculators 
from turning to account that opportunity for making money. This is 
to be — but the circumstances of the case appear to render it 
unavoidable. 

Another point of not less interest to those who propose being present 
at the opening was settled in a satisfactory manner yesterday. It has 
been decided that there shall be two rows of seats all round the centre 
aisle in front of the stalls, and by this means, in that vast area, accom- 
modation will be provided for about 5,000 people. These seats will, 
we imagine, be occupied by ladies, and will thus form a graceful and 
effectual barrier to the crowds of the male [sex collected in close col- 
umn behind them. The Executive Committee have pradently avoided 
the ap igen of allocating spaces, and the ticket holders, as they 
enter the building, will be allowed to occupy the vacant seats or unoc- 
cupied standing ground that may best suit their fancy. A broad path- 
way will be railed off to secure the uninterrupted progress of the Royal 
procession ; and the arrangements which the Executive Committee have 
made, and which Messrs. Fox and Henderson are busily engaged in ex- 
ecuting, are likely to give complete satisfaction to all reasonable peo- 

le. Everything seems to promise a splendid success for the state open- 
ing, and a spectacle of unparalleled interest and attractiveness. 

ut we cannot now enter upon any descriptiou of the marvellous 
progress towards completion visible in the interior, for there are other 
calls upon our space. We subjoin a list of the jurors appointed to de- 
termine the awards in the 30 sections into which our native industrial 
products aredivided. That list will be perused with great interest, for 
it contains the cream of the practical and scientific talent of the coun- 
try. In it are collected the names of men the most eminent in their 
respective spheres, and whose selection for the high duties which the 
are called upon to discharge is the greatest compliment that could well 
be conferred upon them. hen we recollect the manner in which they 
have been selected, we are the more impressed with the importance of 
this list, which will form hereafter a valuable record of British indus- 
trial merit in 1851. Never before has such a body been selected for the 
exercise of such special and honourable funetions. We for the first 
time see the great institution of Alfred transferred from the law courts 
to sit in judgment upon rival industries, to determine the degree of ex- 


rect and stimulate our efforts along new and untried paths of labour. 
Many nen, whose opinions are worthy of the highest respect, think 
this an u.ndue interference with the regular course of business, anda 
dangerous innovation upon its established routine. Whether it be so 
or not, at feast the jurors whose names we subjoin are good men and 
true, chosen by the voice of the communities among which they reside, 
and in wepealing to whom for a fair trial British industry may feel, in 
re pleading phraseology, that she puts herself upon the coun- 
ry :— 
JURORS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1.—MINING, QUARRYING, METALLURGICAL OPERATIONS, AND MIN- 
ERAL PrRopUcTs.—Sii* H. De la Beche, C.B., F.R.S., 28, Jermyn 
street, Piccadilly, Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 








United Kingdom, &c, M- Faraday, F.R.S., Royal Institution, Albe- 


cellence to which, as a producing people, we have attained, and to di-, 


Thomas Graham, F.R.S., 4, Gordon-square, Professor of Chymistry, 
University College. John Mercer, F.C.S., Oakensaw, near Accring- 
ton, Lancashire, calico printer. H. L. Pattinson, F.C.S., 10, Grey street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, chymical manufacturer. 

3.—SuBsTANCES USED as roop.—Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., 
20, Upper Brook-Street. Joseph D. Hooker, M.D., R.N., F.R.S., 
Royal Gardens, Kew, botanist. Dr. Lindley, F.R.8., 21, Regent- 
street, Professor of Botany, University College. 

4.—VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL SUBSTANCES CHIEFLY USED IN MAN- 
UFACTURES, AS IMPLEMENTS, OR FOR ORNAMENT.—Professor Rich- 
ard Owen, F.R.S., —- of Surgeons, curator to the College of Sur- 

eons. Dr. Royle, F.R.S., East India-house, Leadenhall-street, Pro- 
essor of Materia Medica, King’s College. 
Tavistock-square, Lecturer on Chymistry at Addiscombe. N. Wallich, 
M.D., F.R.S., 5, Upper Gower-street, Bedford-square, formerly cura- 
tor of the Botanical-gardens, Calcutta. 

5.—MACHINES FOR DIRECT USE, INCLUDING CARRIAGES, AND RAIL- 
WAY AND NAVAL MECHANISM.—W. Fairbairn, Manchester, mechani- 
cal engineer. John Farey, 67,Upper Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
consulting engineer. John Hick, Bolton-le-Moors, mechanical engi- 
neer. H. Maudslay, 4, Cheltenham place, Lambeth, mechanical engi- 
neer. Rev. E. Moseley, M.A., F.R.8., Education office, Privy Council, 
and Wandsworth, Inspector, of Schools, and formerly Professor of Me- 
chanics at King’s College. Robert Napier, Glasgow, mechanical engi- 
neer and ship-builder. 

5. a—Sup surY For CARRIAGES.—J. Holland, 258, Oxford street, 
coachbuilder. T. Hutton, Summer hill, Dublin, coachbuilder. The 
Earl of Jersey, 48, Berkeley square. 

6.—MANUFACTURING MACHINES AND TOoLs,—Benjamin Fothergill, 
Manchester, mechanical engineer. Charles Gascoigne Maclea, Leeds, 
mechanical engineer. John Penn, Greenwich, mechanical engineer.— 
George Rennie, F.R.S., Whitehall place, mechanical engineer. T. R. 
Sewell, Carrington, near Nottingham, lace manufacturer. Professor 
R. Willis, F.R.S., Cambridge, Professgr of Mechanics at Cambridge. 

7.—CIVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING CONTRI- 
vances.—Dr. Neil Arnott, F.R.8., Bedford square, Doctor of Medicine. 
I. K. Brunel, F.R.S., Duke street, Westminster, civilengineer. J. M. 
Rendel, F.R.S., 8, Great George street, civil engineer. William Tite, 
F.R.S., 17, St. Helen’s place, Bishopsgate, architect. 

8.—NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MILITARY ENGINEERING}; ORD- 
NANCE, ARMOUR, AND ACCOUTREMENTS.—Major-General Sir John 
Burgoyne, K,C.B., 87, Pall-mall, Inspector-General of Fortifications. 
A. F. Creuze, F.R.S., Lloyd’s, Royal Exchange, principal shipwright. 
surveyor at Lloyd’s. Major-General Sir W. Morison, K.C.B., M.P., 
F.R.S., No. 16, Saville row, Hon. East India Company’s service. Sir 
Baldwin Walker, K.C.B., 66, Westbourne terrace, Surveyor-General of 
the Navy. 

9.—AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLE- 
MENTs.—Colonel Challoner, 11, Charles street, Berkeley square. B. 
T. Brandreth Gibbs, Halfmoon street. A. Hammond, Westacre Hall, 
Rougham, Norfolk. Joseph Locke, M.P., F.R.S., 6, Chester terrace, 
Regent’s Park. W. Miles, M.P., Leigh Court, near Bristol. P. Pusey, 
M.P., F.R.S., Pusey, near Faringdon. J. V. Shelley, Maresfield Park, 
Sussex. H. 8S. Thompson, Moat Hall, near York. 

10.—PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS AND PROCESSES DEPENDING 
UPON THEIR USE} MUSICAL, HOROLOGICAL, AND SURGICAL INSTRU- 
MENTs.—Sir David Brewster, F.R.S., 1, Dorset street, Manchester 
square, and St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, N.B., principal of the University, 
St. Andrew’s. J. Glashier, F.R.S., Observatory, Greenwich, Observer 
in Greenwich Observatory. Sir John Herschel, Bart., F.R.S., 82, Han- 
ley street, Master of the Mint. W.H. Miller, F.R.S., Scrope terrace, 
Cambridge, Professor of Mineralogy. Richard Potter, F.R.8., Univer- 
sity College, Professor of Natural Philosophy. (One juror not yet ap- 

ointed. 
. sub Jury A, for Musical Instruments.—W. Sverndale Bennett, 15, 
Russell place, Fitzroy square, Professor at the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic. Sir H. Bishop, 13, Cambridge street, Hyde Park, Professor of 
Music at Oxford. Sir G. Smart, 91, Great Portland street and St. 


Anne’s, Cherts er at the Chapels Royal. Dr. 
rylde, 65, West eee, Doctor of Miasic, and | Professor at the 


Wylde, 65, Westbou 
fe College of 5 H. Green, F.R.S., Had- 


Professor Solly, F.R.8., 15, 


Royal Academy of Music. _ 
Sub-Jury B, for Surgical 
ley, Middlesex, President of the College of Surgeons. W. Lawrence, 
F.R.S., Whitehall-place, sutg n to Bartholomew’s Hospital. James 
Philip, 67, St. James’s street, surgical instrument-maker. 
11.—Corrow.—Sir James Anderson, Lord Provost of Glasgow, Glas- 
gow, cotton manufacturer. Thomas Ashton, Hyde, Cheshire, cotton 
spinner. W. Gray, Mayor of Bolton, Wheatfield, Bolton, cotton spin- 
ner. George Jackson, Corporation road, Carlisle, cotton spinner. J. 
Aspinal Turner, Manchester, cotton spinner. 
2.—WooLLEN AND WorsTep.—Samuel Addington, 105, St. Martin’s 
lane, and Stroud, woollen merchant. Henry Brett, Wood street, Cherp- 
side, and Huddersfield, woollen merchant. Jobn Cooper, J.P., L " 
woollen merchant and manufacturer. Henry Forbes, Bradford, mer- 
chant. George Lawton, Micklehurst near Ashton-under-Line, flannel 
manufacturer. Thomas Marling, Stroud, retired manufacturer. 
13.—SiLk AND veLveT.—Samuel Courtauld, 2, Carey lane, Cheap- 
side, crape manufacturer. Thomas Jeffcost, Coventry, riband manu- 
facturer. George Tawke Kemp, 34, Spital square, silk manufacturer. 
Charles Warwick, 182, Cheapside, silk merchant. Thomas Winkworth, 
Gresham Club, King William street, City, silk manufacturer. 
14.—MANUFACTURES FROM FLAX AND HEMP.—William Charley, 
Seymour hill, Belfast, bleacher. John M’Master, Guildford, Ban- 
bridge, Ireland, manufacturer. John Moir, Dundee, manufacturer. 
Charles Tee, Pindar Oak, Barnsley, manufacturer. John Wilkinson, 
J.P., Leeds, flax spinner. 
15.—MIxED FABRICS, INCLUDING SHAWLS, BUT EXCLUSIVE OF 
WORSTED Goops (CLAss 12).—W. Clabburn, Norwich, manufacturer. 
David Kemp, Buchanan street, Glasgow, shawl drabs. John R. La- 
vanchy, 6, New Burlington street, silk mercer. John Morgan, Green- 
law, Paisley, manufacturer. William Prinsep, 30, Glocester gardens. 
Titus Salt, Bradford, manufacturer. Frederick Schwann, Hudders- 
field, merchant. 
16.—LEATHER, INCLUDING SADDLERY AND HARNESS, SKINS, FUR, 
AND HAIR.—Hon. Colonel George Anson, 25, Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square. J. B. Bevington, Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey, leather- 
manufacturer. John Foster, 16, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
florist and feather manufacturer. J. W. Newman, Walsall, saddler 
and harness manufacturer. J. A. Nicholay, 82, Oxford-street, furrier. 
17.—PAreR AND STATIONERY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING.— 
Thomas De la Rue, 110, Bunhill-row, ornamental stationery manufac- 
turer. Viscount Mahon, F.R.S., M.P., 41, Grosvenor-place. C. Ven- 
ables, Plomer-hill-house, High Wycombe, and Hampton Grey, near 
Oxford, a retired paper manufacturer. C. Whittingham, Chiswick, 
rinter. 
4 18.—WoveEN, sPUN, FELTED, AND LAID FABRICS, WHEN SHOWN AS 
SPECIMENS OF PRINTING OR DYEING —John Hargreaves, Accrington, 
Lancashire, calico printer. Alexander Harvey, Glasgow, dyer. Ed- 
mund Potter, Manchester, calico printer. C. Swaisland, Crayford, 
Kent, printer. Henry Tucker, 30, Gresham-street, silk-manu- 
facturer. 
19.—TApPEsTRY, INCLUDING CARPETS AND FLOURCLOTHS, LACE, AND 
EMBROIDERY, FANCY AND INDUSTRIAL worxs.—D. Biddle, 81, Ox- 
ford-street, laceman. Richard Birkin, Nottingham, lace manufacturer. 
Peter Graham, 37, Oxford-street, carpet manufacturer. Thomas Sim- 
cox Lea, J. P., Astley-hall, Stourport, carpet manufacturer. Robert 
Lindsay, Belfast, sewed and embroidered muslin manufacturer. 
20.—ARTICLES OF CLOTHING FOR IMMEDIATE, PERSONAL, OR DO- 
MEsTIC UsE.—T. Brown, 40, Wood street, straw hat manufacturer and 
milliner. T. Christy, 85, Gracechurch-street, beaver and silk hat 
manufacturer. William Felkin, Mayor of N ottingham, the Park, Not- 
a, hosiery manufacturer. BH. Smith, 60, Old Broad street, 
lor. 
21.—CuTLERY AND EDGE Te ae B. Durham, 456, Oxford 
street, cutler. Mr. Alderman Peace, Sheffield, cutlery and edge tool 
manufacturer. Lord Wharncliffe, 28, Lower Brook street. 
22.—IRon, AND GENERAL HARDWARE.—Arthur Adams, Walsall, 
hardware merchant. W. Bird, 5, Martin’s lane, Canon street, city, 
iron merchant. W. Dyce, R.A., 2, Fitzroy square. Sterling Howard, 
Sheffield, grate manufacturer. G. Shaw, Birmingham, patent agent. 
Henry Van Wart, J.P., Birmingham, agent and factor. 
23.—WorkING IN PRECIOUS METALS, AND IN THEIR IMITATION; 
JEWELLERY, AND ALL ARTICLES OF VIRTU AND LUXURY NOT IN- 





CLUDED IN THE OTHER CLASSES.-~-James Garrard, 31, Panton street, 
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Haymarket, Prime Warden of the Goldsmiths’ Company, John Gray, 
6, Billiter-square, city, siversmith and plater. Henry Hope, M.P., 
Piccadilly. Westley Richards, Birmingham, formerly plater and jewel- 
Ler, chairman of the Birmingham Exhibition in 1849. 
24.—Giass.—E. H. Baldock, M. P., 5, Hyde Park Place R. L. 
Chance, Glassworks, Birmingham, glass manufacturer. Robert Obbard, 
2, Crescent, Blackfriars, glass manufacturer. Lord De Mauley, F. R. 
8.,21, St. James’s place. 
25.—CERAMIC MANUFACTURE, CHINA, PORCELAIN, EARTHENWARE, 
&c.—Duke of Argyll, Stafford house, St James’s, and Rosneath. -W. 
Mortlock, 18, Regent street, Waterloo place, china manufacturer. Bar- 
ing Wall, , M.P., F.R.S., 44, Berkeley square. John A. Wise, 
Clayton hall, Newcastle under Line, Staffordshire. 
26.—DEcORATION FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, INCLUDING PAPER- 
HANGINGS, PAPIER MACHE, AND JAPANNED Goops.—Lord Ashburton, 
82, Piccadilly. John Lewis Aubert, 74, Coleman street, city, paper 
stainer. J.G. Crace, 14, Wigmore street, Cavendish square, house 
decorator. Jobn Jackson, 49, Rathbone place, manufacturer of com- 
position and papier maché-ornaments. ward Snell, 27, Albemarle 
street, upholsterer and cabinet maker. J ohn Webb, 8, Old Bond street, 
uphelsterer and cabinet maker. 
27.—MANUFACTURES IN MINERAL SUBSTANCES, USED FOR BUILD- 
ING OR DECORATION, AS IN MARBLE, SLATE, PORPHYRIES, CEMENTS, 
ARTIFICIAL stones, &.—Professor Ansted, F.R.S., 17, Manchester 
street, Manchester square, Professor of Geology, King’s College. 
pen Godwin, F.R.S8., Alexander square, Brompton, architect. Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart, F.R.S8., M.P., 46, Charles street, Berkeley square. 
Lord Sudeley, Dover street. 
28.—MANUFACTURES FROM ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTAN- 
CES, NOT BEING WOVEN OR FELTED, OR INCLUDED IN OTHER SEC- 
trons.—J. E. Gray, F.R.S., P.B.S., British Museum, Keeper of the 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Dr. E. Lankester, F.R.S., 
Old Burlington street, Secretary to the Ray Society. F. J. Miller, 
7, Milbank street, oil merchant. T. A. Wise, M.D., Hon. E.I.C.8., 
15, Devonshire place, surgeon, H.E.1.C.8. 
29.—MIsCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES AND sMALL WARES. —Lord 
Canning, 16, Grosvenor square. Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S., 17, Man- 
chester street, Gray’s Inn Road, Vice President of the Botanical So- 
ciety. Warren de la Rue, F.R.S., F.C.8., 110, Bunhill row manu- 
facturer of ornamental stationary. J.J. Mechi, 4, Leadenhall street, 
maker of dressing-cases, cutler. 
30.—ScuLPTURE, MODELS, AND PLASTIC art.—C. R. Cockerell, 
R.A., Bank of England, architect. Lord Colborne, 19, Hill street, 
Berkeley square. J. Gibson, Rome, sculptor. W. Newton, British 
Museum, keeper of the medals. A. W. Pugin, St. Augustine, West 
Cliff, Ramsgate, architect. Richard Redgrave, R.A., 15, Hyde Park 
gate south, Kennsington Gore, one of the head masters of the Govern- 
ment School of Design. W. Wyon, R.A., Her Majesty’s Mint, medal- 
list. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S., special commissioner in charge of the de- 
t of juries. Lieutenant Ward, R.E. secretary to the depart- 
ment of juries.—Jbid 26th uli. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the future political con- 
dition of France, between the conflicting claims of the Republic and 
the Monarchy—between authority and revolution—between the main- 
tainance or the revision of the existing constitution, there can be no 
doubt that the terms and provisions of the constitution itself have mar- 
ked out the ensuing year for a great contest, which the present unset- 
tled state of the nation and the legal expiration of its present Govern- 
ment render inevitable. There is a strange inconsistency in the ex- 
treme sensitiveness and intolerance manifested by French parties on 
both sides upon any public expression of opinions at varianve with their 
own, when it is notorious that these opposite opinions are diffused 
throughout the country, that they are actively ed in preparations 
for the coming st; le, and that nothing but full and fair discussion 
can permanently establish the ascendancy of either system in the ex- 
ercise ofsupreme power. These appeals to popular feeling, whether in 
the recitative of a new opera, or in the intemperate language of party 
writers, would seem to be the natural and harmless concomitants of 
such a period of election and debate; and we can attach no value, but 
the reverse, to the precautions taken to stifle. ions of opinion 

hich will only break out with greater in the day of battle. 
Such discussion, even to the verge of license, is rable from popu- 
lar government, and popular government is the present rule of France. 
It is‘not true, that General Cavaignac age ged asserted it in a re- 
cent debate, that “every Government which allows its ‘principle to 
be discussed is a dead thing.” As long as France remains free, the 

rinciple of her government must be open to discussion. The mere 
Fret that the constitution may be revised opens the question of the ex- 
pediency of revising it. Ifa nation is constantly free to dispose of it- 
self, it must, at least, be free to choose between different systems.— 
Even the acts of administrative despotism or _—— restriction rest 
their claim to obedience and legality on the authority delegated by uni- 
versal suffrage ; and whatever is now open for the decision of the French 
nation can only be settled by the alternative of the ballot-box or of civ- 
il war. To this state of things all parties now begin to apply them- 





selves. 

The public press, which had sunk to a state of diminished importance 
after the Revolution of February, and had shown its inability to cure 
the mischief it had wrought, now displays increased activity and force. 
The leading statesmen of the country, excluded by varions circum- 
stances from the high posts of r ble government and Ministerial 
power, have many of them fallen back into the ranks of the army, in 
which they won their first laurels, and more than one of the Parisian 
journals has again become the standard of an important party in the 
State. The 4ssemblée Nationale, a journal of about 12,000 subscrib- 
ers, professing what may be termed high bee! opinions, has been 
recently purchased by the leaders of the Royalist party, with funds 
said to have been supplied by, the Count de Chambord and by some of 
his wealthier adherents. To ourselves, who value above all things the 
independence and obscurity of an English journalist, known only to 
the world by the force of his writings or the colour of his opinions, 
and aiming at nothing beyond the successful exercise of his vocation, 
there is something extremely diverting in the solemn convocation of a 
cabinet of editors—men of European fame, and of long experience in 
government—who are setting out upon the conquest of an empire and 
the reintegration of a monarchy with an instrument which we are 
accustomed to work by less pondrous machinery. Nor can we envy 
the condition of the bewildered “‘ Secretary of the Editorship,” whose 
duty it is to father and to amalgamate the productions of such pens as 
those of M. Guizot, M. Molé, and other Ministers of the reign of Louis 

" Philippe. But this proceeding is at least a fair and manly appeal to 
the j ent of theeountry. It my an end to that period of insincere 
pe ee er and false conformity which the terrors of the Republic 

inspired to many ofits heartiest opponents. It raises the standard 


of the monarchy on and tangible grounds, and it will give to that 
cause the advantage of consummate literary ability and political ex- 


ience. On the other hand, this open declaration of Royalist opinions, 
connexion with the claims of the Count de Chambord, renders the 
breach in the Conservative party more irreconcilable, and detaches 
this important section altogether from Louis Napoleon’s Government. 
We shall not e to anticipate the success which such a publica- 
tion is likely to obtain ; but, in spite of the gravity of its authors and 
the eloquence of its contributors. we are greatly mistaken if a journal 
of such a character as the Assemblée Nationale ever produces a power- 
fal effect on those masses of the population who must eventually deter- 
wr While Cited acreenemmedt tid bth tanigtottd ty a8 yalist lead 
e these arrangements have completed by the Royali - 
ers, M. de Lamartine has entered the lists at the other end. The 
hero of the Revolution of February has assumed the chief editorship 
of another newspaper, called Le Pays, and has strengthened his cause 
by the secession from the Presse of one or two leading writers of that 
journal who could no longer endure the Socialist jargon of M. de Gi- 
rardin. The object of M. de Lamartine is the defence of what he terms 
Conservative Republicanism—that is, the maintenance of the existin 
form of government, by a determined resistance to the revolution a 
the counter revolution, in whatever shape they may assume. Proba- 
ly M. de Lamartine is of opinion that the convulsion of 1848 was not 
the only occurrence which could place him at the head of affairs; and 
it is easy to ve that the would-be candidates of 1852 are trying 
their strengh, at this stage of the contest, in the columns of the 
oe hay ent pee ne naated ie ecloans of General | Cavaignes, 
ro ers wil m: for the projects 
which he oenta tothe house of Or! —— _— 
Here, then, we have already the “names and colours of the riders” 
for some of the competitors in the grand struggle of 1852; and, if the 





Derby of next year has already sufficient interest to rouse the pas- 
sions and the cupidity of the ring on Newmarket-heath or at Hyde 
Park-corner, the politician may watch with more intense solicitude 
the field of speculation on which such an event as the rulership of 
France is to be decided. The comparison is not elevated, but it is all 
the more just ; for the effect of such institutions as those of France is 
to render the choice of a Government that will affect the world as un- 
certain as the issue of a horserace, and to consign the nation in the 
interim to all the trickery of the turf. In 1848 the experiment of elec- 
tive sovereignty can scarcely be said to have been tried, for Prince 
Louis Napoleon carried all before him, and the contest hardly ruffied 
the country. But, supposing him to be disqualified by law, and the 
other competitors to be equally matched, the struggle would acquire a 
convulsive interest, and would not easily be terminated by the declara- 
tion of the ballot. i 
Between parties so various, so powerful, and irreconcilable, the 
question that suggests itself is, whether the conventional authority of 
a bare majority or the result of an election will be accepted by the de- 
feated minority as decisive of the fate of the country? Clearly not, if that 
minority can entertain reasonable hopes of reversing an nevoene pare 
by other means, or of preventing it by a successful stroke of policy. 
We can venture upon no prognostication as to the general chances of 
success between each of these conflicting factions ; on the contrary, we 
see numerous and excellent reasons why all of them should fail. 
France has little love for the Bourbons and less for the Republic, but 
Louis Bonaparte cannot be chosen without a revolution of some kind, 
as he is ineligible, and the Red Republic cannot be installed without a 
convulsion. Whichever of the four chances comes uppermost has three 
adversaries to resist it; and in a country where power has so often been 
conferred and transferred by violence it is impossible to calculate on 
the legal obedience of a minority sufficiently strong or energetic to 
change the law. We are drawn on, then, to the conclusion that so 
rplexing a situation of affairs can only be terminated by superior 
‘orce. It may be the force which sometimes changes the form of govern- 
ment in an hour, or the contest which arrays a nation in the camps of 
civil war. But this much is certain in political as well as in natural 
science, that when a stream is dammed up by obstacles it cannot 
surmount, the accumulated waters will force a passage and open a 
channel.— Times 28rd., wit. 





THE TWO PRETENDERS. 


The London Spectator of the 12th ult. contains the following extract 
from a letter written by ‘“‘ a shrewd observer of men and politics, to a 
friend at a distance.” It will be noted that he favours the belief of 
two pretenders, in the late Ministerial crisis—Lord John Russell pre- 
tending to go out, and Lord Stanley pretending to come in. Whether 
correct or notin his surmises, the writer writes smartly. 


** The public news about the date of my last will have led you te 
think it possible that the crisis would end in some Whig-Peelite coali- 
tion. But that was really oo at the time. The Papal Aggres- 
sion measure would have stood in the way, even if Lord John had been 
willing to make room for an energetic Premier: too many Liberals 
were committed to some legislation against the Pope: and all the lead- 
ing Peelites had taken their line against any penal legislation. But, 
moreover, Lord John (I think we may now say confidently) never in- 
tended to retire altogether, but only made a party move in resigning, 
with a view of whipping the ‘ Advanced Liberals’ into submission, and 
perhaps of bothering Stanley by forcing him to exhibit the utter offi- 
cial weakness of his party. If it was a manceuvre, its object has been 
partially attained: for when Stanley could not induce one Peelite to 
join the Country Party, there was an end of his attempt to form a pre- 
sentable Ministry ; and of course the old set stepped again into their 
places, the Duke of Wellington being made use of at the Palace to ad- 
vise that only ible course. 

** However, the ‘as you were’ is far from being perfect. It is the old 
order of things considerably deteriorated as respects the objects and 
means of government. The Whig majority is weaker than before the 
shock ; more than ever a Government without a sufficient party and 
without a policy, but still preserved by the more complete want of a 
policy in both the Stanley and Peelite sections. As before, we have 
neither a Government nor an Opposition in the proper constitutional 
sense of the words: but there is this difference—that we are " 
pletely and conspicuously than ever without either Government 9# Op- 
position. It was bad enough before, but it is now worse in precisely 
the same direction. I see no alteration, except that the peculiar evils 
of our state of politics since 1846 have been aggravated. 

«© You will recollect that I have thought for years that no remedy 

would be found for this strange and deplorable state of things until the 
Protectionists should have had their turn in office. Common opinion 
seems to think that we shall soon have a pure Stanley Ministry. The 
notion is, that the extreme weakness of the Russell Ministry places 
them at Stanley’s mercy; that he may turn them out by some very hos- 
tile vote whenever he pleases ; and that he is only waiting to take this 
step until they shall have disposed of all the matters the disposal of 
which might puzzle him in the present House of Commons. The com- 
mon expectation, therefore, is, that as soon as the business of the ses- 
sion shall be pretty well done, the Stanleyites will assault the Ministry 
in earnest, compel them to retire once more, and ccme into power with 
a view to an immediate general election on the cry of ‘ Protection and 
Protestantism.’ You will see by the enclosed that **** * * * deems 
this the probable course of events, and thinks it possible that Stanley 
may obtain a House of Commons majority. I doubt. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that Stanley will ever take the office of Prime Minis- 
ter. To be sure, all public indications are against my view, which is 
mainly founded on an opinion that Stanley hates work and fears re- 
sponsibility so much as to be incapable of undertaking a task of ex- 
cessive labour and responsibility : for let us mark farther, that he would 
not have a single colleague fit to share with him the troubles of govern- 
ing. - It is difficult to conceive a Premiership more onerous than his 
would be. I cannot suppose him in it for a month without violent ill- 
ness in the form of gout; and my impression is, that his natural timid- 
ity and habitual incapacity for real work, being well known to himself, 
will lead him to disappoint his party, by always finding some excuse 
for declining to form a Ministry. He will make a great show of in- 
tending to bring his party into power, and may be for a long while on 
the verge of the plunge: but the plunge he will not take, in my hum- 
ble opinion, if hecan by any means avoid it. His actual position of 
proximate Premier exactly suits his character: it has all the show and 
flash, and just that amount of excitement, in which he delights; but 
real Premiership would kill him, or at any rate overwhelm him with 
trouble and anxiety. He is very clever, very adroit, very plausible, 
let us say very skilful, at playing a jockeying game; and I cannot help 
thinking it probable that he will successfully play the game of only 
pretending to the office of Prime Minister. 
“ This belief is in complete opposition to my wishes. I long to see 
the Stanley party in power, as a means or step towards the formation 
of a new Liberal Conservative party which might furnish a real and 
good Government. ‘You will soon have your wish,’ says one, ‘ Stanley 
will be in at the closeof session’ : to which I answer, , Why did he not 
keep in when he had got in?’ The reply is, ‘ He could not have kept 
in without a dissolution’: and my rejoinder says,‘ Why did he not 
take a dissolution when it was offered tohim? His party has been 
stunning us for two years about what they would do with a general 
election. Perhaps they cannot get one now ; why did not Stanley take 
it when he could? He was afraid; and he will be afraid to the end of 
the chapter.’ Another says, ‘ His cry was not ready: wait till the au- 
tumn, and then you will see Protection and Protestantism win a major- 
ity.” Lanswer, ‘ Nonsense: the Merchant Tailors’ dinner was got up 
as &@ grand occasion for letting Stanley raise his cry; and was it not a 
miserable squeak, a most unsubstantial sigh ? He had his opportunity, 
has missed it, and will never have another. Nor, if he had another, 
would he make use ed = he has yo pee! cry, nor policy, nor cause, 
nor purpose, save only the | pe of continuing as long as may be to 
enjoy the brilliant position and capital fun of heading a great sham 
which involves neither trouble nor anxiety.’ 

** So, according to this theory, all the shams of the last four years are 
revived,—the Whig sham of doing battle for Free Trade, which is not 
in the slightest danger ; the Stanley sham of fighting for Protection, 
which is dead and gone; the Radical sham of supporting the Whigs 
against impossible reaction, and pursuing a Liberal policy which has 
no definite existence : and the Peelite sham of abstinence from damag- 
ing the Government by a rival policy, when in truth there is no such 
policy: nor any policy, in the mind of any one of the adherents of the 

ead statesman, who, with all their official and debating ability, ap- 
ear to be as destitute of grasp and self-reliance as Russell or Stan- 
ey. How long it may all last, who shall venture to guess? In what 


a 


But I think one should be safe in saying that it is 


May \0 


a ing all autho. 
rity and undermining many institutions, and in icting that the re- 


sult will be a storm of the destructive kind. Without attempting to 
look so far forward, I only stick to my doctrine of Stanley’s insupera. 
ble love of ease and fear of responsibility, together with admirable 


skill in pretending to his party that he means to bring them intg 
power.” 





HOW THE DUKE FOILED THE SPARROWS. 


The following lively sketch appeared lately in the Bristol Times, 
under the heading of “‘ The Crystal Cage.” It treats Royalty with too 


great a lack of respect, but it is nevertheless a pleasant bit of caricg- 
ture. 


Prince Albert pushed his cutlet and tomata sauce from before him 
and rose up from the breakfast table, apparently too troubled in spirit 
to eat. 

Her Majesty noticed the act, and inquired the cause. 

** Those confounded sparrows!” cried the Prince with great distress 
—‘* we can’t get them out.” 

‘“‘Oh sit down and eat your breakfast,” interposed her Majesty, 
soothingly, *‘ and I'll write an order to the Horse Guards, to send up 
whole regiment of the line to shoot them.” 

The Prince 4 out, “* Oh, no; the cure would be worse than the 
disease—they’d break all the glass.” 

The Queen saw and felt for his distress. ‘‘I never liked the Exhibi- 
tion,” she thought, ‘* but it is his hobby, and I must not let these stu- 
pid little sparrows make him unhappy.” So she sat down at the es- 
critoire, and taking upa gold pen, wrote a notice at once to the Premier, 
requiring his attendance at Buckingham Palace. As the Royal mes- 
senger was seen dashing at top speed into Chesham-place, people said 
*twas another crisis, but ’twasn’t. 

‘What's the matter, your Majesty ?” cried the Premier making his 
appearance, pale and out of breath. 

‘** The sparrows,” said her Majesty, ‘‘in the Crystal Palace.” And 
as she spoke she nodded her head to Prince Albert, who was walking 
about at the a part of the room, and striking his forehead, and 
minding no one, his mind being occupied with the one sad thought. 

‘You know we can’t shoot them, Lord John,” observed her Majesty, 
‘‘or I’d soon silence them with a park of artillery.” 

** No, your Majesty,” mused the First Lord of the Treasury, biting 
his nails ; and after a pause, he added, ** We might net them.” 

The Queen one er hacds in glee. ‘ Albert, Albert,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ don’t fret—Lord John has found a remedy—we'll net them.” 

** Nonsense,” retorted the Prince Consort, rather gruffly and un- 
gratefully, ‘‘ you can’t—the place is too large.” 

Her Majesty’s face fell at once, as she mournfully repeated her Con- 
sort’s words, ‘tis too large, John—think again.’”’ Lord John bit his 
nails, and thought again. ‘I have, it’said he, after a longer meditation 
than before. 

The Queen’s eyes sparklel. “‘ Have you!” cried she, in ecstasy. 
** What, Lord John—do please say what at once.” 

‘*Fumigate the place—smother them with sulphur.” 

“Capital!” cried the Queen. ‘ Albert, Albert,” she shouted 
out once more, ‘“* We have it this time—we’ll smother them-” 

** Can’t,” retorted Saxe Gotha and Coburg. “I thought of that my- 
self—but ’twon’t do. Stink all the goods, and spoil them.” 

The Queen looked miserable once more, and begged of her Prime 
Minister to think again, but he couldn’t, and left the Palace. 

The Bishop of London now called by chance, and her Majesty at once 
consulted him. Bloomfield was always a courtier; he looked wise, 
vowed his service over and over, and said ‘ he’d go home, and look at 
the canons of the Church.” 

“Don’t mind it,” interposed her Majesty; ‘‘ your canons always 
make a dreadful noise, but take no effect.” 

Still Prince Albert kept pacing up and down and groaning out ejac- 
ulations from time about these confounded sparrows ; and every groan 
sent a pang to her Majesty’s heart. ‘‘I have determined,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I’ll send for the Duke.” 

Another letter and another courier to bear it to Apsley House. The 
Royal missive ran thus :— 

‘*My dear Duke,—Do come at once; my kind and true friend in 
every emergency. Albert is in sad taking about these horrid spar- 
rows that have got inté the Exhibition building. You can do every- 
thing; you can help us to get them out. Ever yoars, V.R.” 

The Duke was standing at the window when the Royal messenger 
alighted at the door. He knew the man by his livery. “ Humph,” 
cried he, “‘ I hope Russell is not again in one of his resignation fits.” 
He took the letter off the silver dish, and opened it. He seemed annoy- 
ed, and immediately sat down in a pet to write. 

** F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his loyal duty to his Sove- 
reign. F.M. the Duke of Wellington is commander-in-chief of her 
Majesty’s land forces, and as such thinks the service upon which he 
is summoned out of his province. F. M. the Duke of Wellington is 
not a birdeatcher. F.M. the Duke of Wellington understands there 
are several following this line of life in the neighbourhood of the Seven 
Dials, to whom, if it be her Majesty’s pleasure, he will make known 
the Royal request. F. M. the Duke of Wellington has had considerable 
experience in capturing French eagles, but none in taking English 
sparrows.” 

His Grace read the note—gave a grim smile, then repented, tore it, 
and ordering his horse, said he would be at Buckingham Palace in 
twenty minutes. 

The Prince was still walking about restless, when the Duke arrived. 
The Queen and the Prince all but jumped into his arms, and remind- 
ed him of Quatre Bras. 

‘Oh last and best resort of difficulty and danger! what do you sug- 
gest!” ejaculated the Sovereign. 

“A Sparrow Hawk,” said the Duke bowing. 

_‘ Oh ever fertile in resources,” exclaimed the Prince; ‘to place 
difficulty before you is to have aremedy. We'll have the sparrow 
hawks,” he added. 


** We will,” said the Queen; and an extensive order for sparrow 
hawks was immediately issued. 
In the meantime the twittering colony in the Crystal Palace were 
not unconscious of what was taking place at its Buckingham neighbour, 
and had a couple of messengers of their own flying between the “‘ two 
houses,” bearing hourly intelligence of the consultations held for turn- 
ing them out of office. Thus when Lord John Russell was with her 
Majesty, a clever sharp-eared young sparrow alighted on the sill of 
the window outside, and overheard the whole of the conversation. As 
soon as the Premier departed, Master Sparrow was back again, and 
gliding in through one of the ventilators, was soon telling the whole 
story to a council of veteran twitterers assembled in one of the highest 
branches. The council was presided over by a grey-headed-old spar- 
pote the Nestor of the many flocks that flitted about the Crystal 
-alace. 
When the young sparrow had told all that Lord John had said, 
“ Pshaw !” cried the President of the Council. ‘‘ Net us; and we for- 
sooth are fools enough to go into the nets, while we have plenty of room 
to avoid them—Lord John has seen his best days. Unless they can get 
a wiser counsellor than that, we'll bother Prince Albert and his brother 
commissioners, and break up their boasted Exhibition,” and all these 
sparrows laughed and twittered, and provoked the Commissioners, who 
happened to be underneath, and who cried out with more vehemence 
than ever, “‘ Hang these sparrows!” Another messenger sparrow flew 
in amongst the feathered council—‘‘ The Bishop of London has just 
left her Majesty, and is going to eject us by Canon Law.” A provok- 
ingly mirthful outburst of twitterings followed the announcement. 

“The Bishop of London has enough to do to mind his own business,” 
sail the veteran sparrow. «« Let him first get some strange birds out 
of his own diocese, and then come to disturb us. But he had better 
not throw stones at us—our’s is not the only Palace made of glass.— 
I think we need not make ourselves uneasy, but go on building our 
nests.” ‘We needn’t,” cried all the sparrows from all the branches, 
we'll stay where we are.” 
“The Duke is sent for,” exclaimed another messenger sparrows 
making his appearance, with some sign of trepidation. 

“The Duke !” repeated they ; but there was no banter in their twit- 
ter now. 
But the President of the Sparrows’ Council still put a bold face o# 
the matter, and said in a boastful tone, “‘ The Duke would find he had 
not a Napoleon to deal with this time ;”’ nevertheless the sparrows 
were noticed not to go on as busily with their nest-building as before, 
when a fourth messenger flew in, and said he had just overheard the 
Duke su t “a sparrow-hawk.” ‘‘ Then I’m off,” exclaimed the vete- 











manner it may break up, would be still more difficult to conjecture. 


ran President of the Council, popping out through a ventilator. ‘‘ That 
horrid old Duke—I was afraid he would hit upon an expedient.” 
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Da. Jounson.—The churchwardens of St. Clement Danes, having | Religion and politics, in art, in science, and in literarture. Proofs 


‘ rily ascertained that a seat in the pew numbered18, in the no 
wna at church, was regularly occupied for many years by the 
Cent moralist, have caused a neat brass tablet recording the fact to be 
affixed in a conspicuous position to the pillar against which the doctor 

ust often have reclined. The inscription on the tablet is from the 
- of Dr. Croly, rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and is as fol- 
hows .— In this pew, and beside this pillar, for many years attended 
divine service the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, the philosopher, the 

oet, the great lexicographer, the profound moralist, and chief writer 
of histime. Born 1709 ; died 1784. In the rememberance and honour 
of noble faculties, nobly employed, some inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Clement Danes have placed this slight memorial, A. D. 1851.” 





Tue LATE Lonp Moncreirr.—The London Daily Mews thus, eulo- 
gises ® lately deceased Scottish judge, at the expense of many of his 


countrymen : 

«He was almost the last of the distinguished contemporaries of J ef- 
frey, Cranstoun, and Clerk, in the Parliament House. For extensive 
and sound legal knowledge, for acuteness combined with an ever 
healthy and reliable judgment, and for indefatigable industry, he was 

erhaps superior to them all. Independently of these high qualities, 

e had a strong hold on the esteem and affection of Scotland as one of 
its very few undeviatingly honest and independent politicians, at the 
time when servility and corruption were rife in that country to an ex- 
tent which had for generations been unknown in England. As the son 
of Sir Henry Moncreiff, one of the finest specimens at once of Scotch 
aristocracy and of the old Orthodox party in the Church of Scotland, 
Lord Moncreiff added an hereditary title to his personal hold on the 
minds of his countrymen.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C: A. B. Your ballad concerning a late event is ex- 
tremely spirited, but we cannot give it place, inasmuch as it raises into importance 
an insignificant affair, which has already received too much notice. 





Manrigp.—On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, Captain Sylvanus 
Cobb, of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, to Miss Anne Laura, eldest daughter of Mr. C. 
H. Webb, of Brooklyn. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-2 a 110 3-4. 


CUE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1861. 











At an early hour on Thursday morning, the Cunard steam-ship Eu- 
ropa, Capt. Lott, arrived in this port, bringing the Liverpool mails of 
the 26th ult. The contents are not of political importance, the Easter 
recess causing a lull in Parliamentary strife, and out-of-door attention 
being mainly engrossed by the Great Exhibition. The Papal Aggres- 
sion Bill, however, in Committee, will again give rise to much polemi- 
cal discussion, and may even bring about new party movements, for the 
intense spirit of Protestantism is fairly aroused, and something must 
be done, as well as said, to allay it. Frightened at the shadow which 
he himself has made on the wall, the Premier will try to effect this 
difficult purpose, by the passage of a gentle bill of pains and penalties 
aimed against too much assumption on the part of the Roman Catholics ; 
it seems doubtful, however, whether moderate measures will be ac- 
cepted, unless ultra zeal should bring about some reaction, which is 
not unfrequently the case. In the approaching conflict on this question 
one source of personal controversy is removed, the rumour regarding 
Miss Talbot's intended marriage to a son of the Duke of Norfolk prov- 
ing to be correct. The preliminary steps have been duly taken before 
‘the Lord Chancellor, whose legal ward the young lady is, and whilst 
Weare glad that her name is not likely mow to figure extensively in the 
Houses of Parliament, we are inclined to agree with the facetious Mr. 
Punch, who asserts that she has done wisely in exchanging the Monks- 
hood for the Orange-blossoms. 

The great gathering at the World’s Fair is increasingly the cynosure 

of all eyes, and it is pleasant to record, ia connection with it, a fresh 
proof of that practical good sense for which our country has, in the 
main deservedly, credit. By the last steamer it was announced that 
the Queen was to inaugurate the opening of the Building by a state ce- 
remonial, from whieh the public were to be excluded. This arrange- 
ment certainly was not a sensible one; in fact, it was absurd and ob- 
jectionable, and the press spoke out freely what the public had to say 
about it. With graceful deference to the general voice, her Majesty 
has changed the original plan which could scarcely have been palatable 
to her frank and fearless spirit, and we doubt not that the demonstra- 
tion of affectionate regard which awaited her, in consequence, will form 
no small item in the records of the interesting event. One can scarcely 
regret that the blunder was made in the first instance, since it has af- 
forded an opportunity for the exercise of that rare monarchical virtue 
—concession to public opinion. On this matter some extracts will be 
found elsewhere, as also a variety of detail concerning the vast prepa- 
rations going on. We have hitherto avoided much description of the 
articles intended for show and competition, in this the most marvellous 
collection beneath the most marvellous roof which the world has seen, 
deeming that it would be more acceptable to readers to have a glance 
at the whole when complete. London is reported to be busily engaged 
in washing its face, and brushing and scraping itself, to look as tidy as 
possible, and indeed to have put on a smart and festive air very unlike 
its sooty hue in November fogs. Due precautions have been taken 
against the influx of vagabondism, political and social, with which as 
matter of course the metropolis is threatened; nor can the concentra- 
tion of thirty thousand troops in the neighbourhood excite surprise, 
when itis considered that the ordinary population of London exceeds 
two millions, and that the number of strangers likely to be present ex- 
ceeds all caloulation. A military force may be requisite in aid of the 
civil authorities, and should be posted in an accessible spot: but the 
arrangement betrays no grave apprehensions of danger—only a deter- 
mination to avert the annoyance of tumult. 

Peace is decidedly in vogue. Not many months ago, and news from 
the battle-fields of Denmark was feverishly expected, and most boun- 
tifully provided by those indefatigable and ubiquitous gentlemen, the 
caterers for the London press. To-day, the same quarter of Europe 
furnishes matter for column upon column of leaded type ; but in place 
ofdeath and glory, bomb-shells and howitzers, we have the personal 
adventures of a little knot of London reporters, who accompanied a new 
steamer placed on the route between Lowestoft on the East coast of 
England and Hjerting on the Western shores of Jutland. The estab- 


lishment of this new line of communication with Northern Europe is ; 


Rarrated with much literary ability, and an interview with the King 
of Denmark, granted to the representatives of the press, has resulted 
in floods of descriptive eloquence. And after all, if the relation of such 
incidents does not stir the blood or quicken the pulse, as is the wont 
With tales of warlike import, at least it leaves one under the pleasant 
Conviction that fighting is going out of fashion. We have no faith in 
the vaunted regeneration of the world being suddenly effected, either 
by vote passed triumphantly by a knot of philanthropists in Exeter 
Hall, London, or by resolution of a set of amiable beings congregated 
in the Tabernacle of New York: but there is no denying that the age 
of military adventurers is passing rapidly away, their places being 
filled in the world’s eye by civil charlatans of every denomination, in 





of this come continually under cognizance of every observer of what 
passes around him; the latest is received by the last English mail 
—it is a new Chartist programme, the date of which, (10th April!) may 
be taken as indicative of its value. 





The insurrection in Portugal has soon come tc an end ; and Saldanha, 
having miscalculated his power of seducing the army from its allegi- 
ance, has decamped towards the frontiers of Spain. If his associates 
be arrested, there will probably be some blood spilled upon the scaffold, 
the Portuguese government not having yet adopted tae modern code 
of political morals, which teaches that burglary and murder are not 
to be punished as felonies, if the public Treasury and the regular army 
be the subject and the victims respectively. We cannot quite com- 
prehend why the magnitude of crime should be held to diminish its 
guilt, nor expect a total abstinence from retaliation. A dog once flew 
at a serjeant and bit him: the irate soldier speared the dog on the 
spot. “0 you brute,” cried out a bystanding woman, “‘ Why did not 
you beat him off with the butt end of your halberd?” ‘So I would 
have done, Ma’am,” rejoined the son of Mars, “if he had run at me 
with his ¢ai/.”’ 


Anxiety exists with respect to the political state of France, for 
although the Capital and the country generally are in a state of tran- 
quillity and moderate contentment, the elements of discord are ready 
for action and- the probable results can scarcely be foreseen. In the 
foreground are the Monarchy men, some desirous to perpetuate the 
quasi-sovereign rule of Louis Napoleon, some to convert it into a re- 
newsl of Imperial splendours, some indulging the ridiculous idea of 
restoring the old Bourbon stock, and some looking with sympathy and 
hope upon the pretensions of the more hopeful Orleans branch of that 
family. Diametrically opposed to these, but also in the foreground of 
the picture, are the honest upholders of a Republican system of govern- 
ment. A vehement contest for supremacy might well be anticipated, 
when such parties are afield and in antagonistic positions. But the 
danger lies far deeper ; for in the background is that frightful mass of 
political degradation and moral iniquity, commonly called the Socialist 
class, too strong numerically to be kept down, save with a rod of iron. 
The very existence of any settled form of government is perpetually 
threatened, something more than the mere tenure of office being in- 
volved in every political movement. It may well be imagined what an 
incubus upon the ‘well-being of France is this incessant danger from 
within, and how able men strive, and strive in vain, to suggest a remedy. 
An article from the Times, elsewhere, ably sketches the present aspect 
of affairs, without offering any prophetic glimpses at the future. The 
present French Ministers are anxious that Ledru Rollin and other poli- 
tical nuisances of the same sort should be swept out of London, and 
have applied accordingly to Lord Palmerston. Once in England, there 
would be great and rightful objection to violating the hospitality of 
the British soil, nor in fact, could the refugees be expelled without 
special act of Parliament, It is said at the same time that his Lord- 
ship has protested against the Swiss Federation transferring to our 
shores the political refugees of several countries, of whom it is ridding 
its own land. 


It is totally out of our power to copy the voluminous despatches, that 
have passed between Earl Grey and the Earl of Elgin on the subject of 
Canadian expenditures and policy. Reference was made to their con- 
tents, in our last week’s issue, and for the purpose of showing their 
general bearing and probable effect in Canada, we borrow from the 
columns of the Toronto British Colonist of Tuesday last the following 
clear and able remarks. 

On a careful examination of the two Despatches and the Report of 
the Executive Council, which appeared in our paper of last Friday, it 
will be seen that the Colonial Uffice and Lord Elgin’s advisers here, 
while professing to act in obedience to public opinion in this province, 
on the subject of retrenchment, are virtually concerting the most 
effectual means by which to defeat the retrenchment movement. The 
tenor of Earl Grey's Despatch is in unison with the action taken by the 
Provincial Executive on the proceedings of the Finance Committee of 
last session. It is well known that Committee was got up for the express 
purpose of counteracting the threatened consequences of the defeat of 
the Halton Election, and so far as it succeeded in accomplishing its 
immediate object, its influence might be supposed to have ceased. Such 
is not, however the case. The party ma use of retrenchment, at 
the time, as a watchword, was, no doubt, omfited, but retrench- 
ment itself had got too strong a hold of the public mind to be easily 
effaced. This the Government was_perfectly well aware of, as we find 
from the Finance Committee’s Report. It, therefore, seems to have 
become a grave subject of deliberation between the Colonial Office and 
Lord Elgin’s advisers, what course should be taken in dealing with it ; 
whether to make a concession to public opinion, and make the retrench- 
ments called for; or evade the public demand by coupling retrench- 
ment professions with a plan to saddle the people of the Province with 
the expense of maintaining the military force. The last of these two 
px ta we find has been selected, and it forms the gist of the Des- 

atches. 

. Though Lord Elgin and Earl Grey coincide with the official magnets 
here, in simulating respect for public opinion, the practical course they 
recommend betrays insincerity. What public opinion demands is a 
decrease of the Provincial expenditure; but it is certainly a negative 
way of acceding to that demand to threaten to saddle the Province with 
a heavy military assessment. Yet this is the mode in which public 
opinion is to be met ; and, judging from the remarks in the Government 
organ, our functionaries are prepared, it appears, to offer this insult 
to public opinion. The Globe, of Saturday last, calls the demand for 
retrenchment “ a silly clamour,” ‘‘ a hollow cry ofeconomy,” and those 
who make it reckless agitators.” Straws show how the wind blows; 
and whatever professions may be feigned, whatever declarations may be 
promulgated, respecting intentions and the reduction of salaries, one 
thing is certain, that the men at present in office are opposed to re- 
trenchment. What more proof do we want, than the acknowledgment 
that such is the fact by their own paid organ; and what other cor- 
roborative evidence is necessary than their conduct on the Finance 
Committee, and the issue of the proceedings of that Committee now laid 
before us in the Despatches. 

We have one satisfaction, that these Despatches have made their ap- 
penen before the meeting of Parliament. The people are now in 

ull possession of the way in which their demand for retrenchment is 
to be treated, and are, therefore, prepared for the battle that must be 
fought, first on the floor of Parliament, and afterwards at the Hust- 
ings. 

On the subject of the Quebec and Halifax Railway, it may be neces- 
sary to state, for the information of the general reader, that, in the 
first instance, wo nee was made to the Imperial Government, by 
the several Legislatures of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
for assistance to enable them to construct this great work. These ap- 
plications being all unsuccessful, a line of Railway was projected to 
run from Halifax in Nova Scotia to St. Johns in New Brunswick, and 
thence to Portland in the State of Maine. On the 31st July of last 
year, aconvention was held at Portland, and was attended by delegates 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, when proceedings took place 
that insured the immediate progress of the work, for which United 
States — was to be procur In the meantime, the Legislature 
of Nova Scoita, hesitating to permit the great trunk Railway, runnin 
through British territory, to be in the hands and under the controul of 
United States capitalists, an application was made, in August last, by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Harvey, to obtain the Imperial 
guarantee for a loanof £800,000, the sum necessary to complete that 
portion of the road which should run through Nova Scotia. To this 
application Earl Grey’s refusal is dated 21st September last. There- 
upon the Executive Council of Nova Scotia deputed Mr. Howe, one of 
their own body, to proceed to England. While in London, Mr. Howe, 
at the request of Earl Grey, argued his whole case in two letters, which 
appeared lately in the provincial papers. Notwithstanding the able 














manner in which the whole merits of the Railway question was pre- 
sented, in these letters, to Her Majesty’s Government, and the lucid 
er of the contingencies on which is dependent the continuance 
of British rule in the North American Provinces, the application from 
Nova Scotia.is stilla failure. Earl Grey’s reply is, that it cannot be 
acceded to. In lieu, however, of the several applications from the 
three Provinces, Eari Grey now proposes to recommend the I 

guarantee to the necessary loans for constructing a continuous Rail- 
way from Halifax to Quebec with the condition that the money to be 
ex shall be under the superintendence of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Imperial Government, and that the road shall be avail- 
able for military coe gro » 

The sum req to complete the Halifax and Quebec Railway is 
£5, 000,000 sterling ; and the charitable offer made by the Colonial 
retary is, that if the three Provinces will pledge themselves to raise 
this sum, and mortgage the road to the Imperial Government, the pay- 
ment of their loans will, then, be guaranteed. But New Brunswick 
has already rejected the offer, and it is in no way surp that it 
should, for their southern neighbours have o to build road 
without putting the Province to either expense or trouble. No doubt 
we shall eer epensontiy from official lips and time-serving o— of 
the liberality of the offer contained in Earl Grey’s despatch, of the 
vast advantage we should derive if we could do that which is impracti- 
cable, and make a great military road at our own expense. 

A the North American Provinces to be the scene of a conflict 
between Great Britain to retain and the United States to get epee om 
what a striking contrast is presented in the means employed by each to 
gain its object. Earl Grey seems to regard Canada in no other light 
than as a military fortress. The language of the d 
construction. On the other hand, ourrepublican = rest their 
whole ence for success on commerce and railways. They are 
not idle, if we are to take the Customs returns as a criterion, and their 
eagerness to accommodate us in running our railway lines. The contrast 
is a most unfortunate one certainly; and the free trade whistle will 
have been paid dearly for by the time our commercial relations and in- 
terest come to be in-eparably identified with those of the United States. 


We beg to offer our respectfulcongratulations to that most venerable 
Prelate, Dr. Strachan, the Lord Bishop of Toronto, on his having been 
privileged to lay the foundation stone of Trinity College Church Uni- 
versity, an establishment mainly attributable, under God’s blessing, 
to his own earnest faith, unconquerable zeal, and untiring labours. The 
interesting event took place on Wednesday, the 30th ult., and we regret 
that we have not room for full particulars of the ceremony. In addi- 
tion to the Lord Bishop and his Chaplains, there were present the 
Venerable the Archdeacons of Kingston and York, the Chief Justices 
of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, Sir Allan Macnab, the Facul- 
ties of the College, and a host of spectators. A procession was formed 
to St. George’s Church, where Divine service wes performed, an@ 
thence to the ground of the intended edifice and the scene of the cere~ 
monial of the dsy. The Bishop delivered a short, but feeling and 
appropriate address to those present, who numbered between two and 
three thousand, and was himself addressed by Sir Allan Macnab, at 
the conclusion of the proceedings, in eloquent terms of congratulation 
and gratitude. Wecan only further find space for thé’following trans= 
lation of the Latin inscription on the engraved brass plate, let in, as 
customary, to the foundation stone. 


“In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Amen. 

On the 30th of April, 1851, in the 14th year of the ly the Grace 
of God, Queen, nder of the Faith,—and while the the Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, was Governor General of B America, this 
Foundation Stone of Trinity College, Toronto,—an f for the 
furtherance of the Christian Religion, and all the Liberal laid by 
the Hon. and Right Reverend Joun Stracaan, D.D., L of Toronte. 


The Co! sow comsnenced, io bail tacoma Iie e ; who, at 
his earnest ion, both in Britain and this Di¢Zese, baat J 
minds, as to the Lord, cits of money und aaah; St the Goseinglicanent of 
obj 

T this devoted and persevering Prelate, who, 

Inbours, that the youth of Canada may at ail times be trained. in Christian prin- 


ciples, lex poser ane P who is deservedly 
cu o e 


= 
Dallegn ae Ven. G. O. D.D., LL.D., Archdeaeon of 
ton; the Ven. A. N. Bethune, BS hetican a York; Ske penatie, 
Esq.; the Hon. J. B. Robinson; the Rev. H. J. ; the Hon. J. B, 
Macaulay; J. A Esq. L. Moffatt, Esq. ; the Hon. J. Gordon ; the Hon. J. 
G. Spragge; Philip M. Vanknoughnet, Esq-; the Hon. R, S. Jameson; E. M. 
Hod er, ALC. ; 7M Strachan, Esq. ; Sir Allan N. McNab. Trustees—Rev. H. 
A.M.; G. W. E » TLreasurers— 


. Grasett, A.M.; G. W. Allan, .; L. Moffatt, Esq: The Hon. 
&. Crookshank, the Hon. W. ‘Allan, the Hon. J. Pesdou~-Themes Chempio 
Esq., Secretary.—K. Tully, Architect.—Metcalfe, Wilson & Forbes, Builders. 

‘God grant a rosperous issue to the n labour! May He who is at once the 
Founder and Foundation Stone of His Church be ever t with those wha 
shall, within these walls, devote themselves to Christian and the liberal 
sciences.”’ , 


The yacht America was launched on Saturday last, from Mr. Brown’s 
ship-yard: she is @ saucy-looking craft on the water. Her rate of 


sailing will probably be tested om Monday, in a match against Mr. 
Stevens’s far-famed Maria, 


Mr. Philip Hone, one of those men whose loss a whole community de- 
plores, died on Monday last, in this city, infthe 71st year of his age. 
In the political, social and mercantile circles of New York, he had long 
held a high place, whilst his extensive patronage of Art and Literature 
had endeared him to @ class of men, whose friends are comparatively 
few. Many charitable and useful institutions were fostered and en- 
couraged by his advice and assistance, and he has left a name that will 
never be mentioned, but with respect. Mr. Hone, we may add, wag 
one of the earliest subscribers to this journal. 


After many delays, the action brought by N. P. Willis against Mr. 
Forrest, for assault and battery, came on for trial before Judge Oakley, 
in the Superior Court of this city, on Thursday afternoon. The ver- 
dict had not been rendered when we went to press last night. 


A Southern State-Rights Convention was held early in this week a¢ 
Charleston, S.C. Resolutions in favour of the secession of South Caro- 
lina from the United States were adopted; but action thereon was 
referred to the Legislature of the State. 


M. Gandon’s experiments in second sight, or magnetic influence, were 
made before a thin audience, at the Chinese Assembly Rooms, on Mon- 
day night. The miserable weather was sufficient cause for the smal 
attendance, which, however, was composed of very attentive and ap- 
parently intelligent materials. The result undoubtedly satisfied the 
majority of them that the pretended spiritual communication betweem 
the Frenchman and his nephew was only a subtle and skilfal mode of 
communication by voice or sign, the key to which need not be detected, 
in order to convince any one of its existence. We learn these particu- 
lars from several close and unprejudiced observers, and are confirmed 
in their correctness by the remarks of the Courrier des Etats Unis it- 
self, which whilst complaining of unreasonable attempts made by some 
parties to badger and perplex M. Gandon, states that the most lively 
interest was manifested in these ‘‘ truly wonderful performances, easily 
explained though they be, or rather because, even if explaired, they 
are nevertheless very amusing and marvellously clever.” Our con- 
tempory adds that M. Gandon at his next exhibition will clear up the 











&| mystery himself, by letting the public into the secret of his method, 


adding that “perhaps he may succeed by this supreme proof of loyalty 
and good faith, in shaking off the titles of magnetiser or sorcerer, 
which certain persons have tried to fasten on him.” So we are disap] 
pointed in the hope that we had come across a real magnetiser at last, 
and must fall back upon an ingenious player of tricks. So be it. 


Mr. Kingsland, the Mayor of New York, has sent in a formal “‘ meg= 
sage” to the Common Council, recommending the purchase of a suffi 
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cient tract of land in the northern outskirts of the city, for the purpose 
of forming and maintaining there a public Park. The benefits of such 
a place of resort are too obvious to need recapitulation ; and we sin- 
cerely trust that this spirited project will be carried into effect. Sunk 
as we are in the winter’s mud, smothered in the summer's dust, and 
heavily taxed all the year round, the gift of such a breathing place 
would reconcile one to many of the short-comings of the city fathers. 


TIMONIAL TO Mr. Jenpan.—A meeting was held on Monday, 
dhe 1th, ult., in the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, M. B 
B. Cabbell M.P., in the chair, to consider of the best means offtestifying 
blic eespect to Mr. W. Jerdan, for the constant and great services 
te hag rendered to the literature, science, and art of this country, as 
Editor of the Literary Gazette, during the long period from its esta- 
blishment in 1817 to the close of last year. The meeting was well at- 
tended by gentleman connected with literature and science, who all 
entered warmly into the objects for which they were assembled. It was 
determined to raise a subscription, to form a fund for the p 
of rende Mr. Jerdan’s declining years as comfortable as possible, 
and a committee was formed for carrying this object into effect, contain- 
most of the leading names of the literature of the day, such as 
Bulwer, Dickens, , Lockhart, Thackeray, Monckton Milnes, 
Lover, Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, Forster, Bell, Mackay, Swain, 
&c. ; among artists. Maclise, Stanfield, Barry, Cruikshank, and Dur- 
ham; in science, Murchison, Forbes, Grove, Captain Smyth, Francis 
Ainsworth, and others, with a sprinkling of Nobility and Members 
of Parliament. 





Prorecrionisr AMENDMENTS TO THE Papa AcGression Brix. 
—We were enabled to announce, exclusively, on Thursday last, the 
amendment, if it be not s misnomer to call it by the name, which Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe means to move in Committee on the Papal Aggres- 
sion Bill,—an amendment se if adopted, would have the effect of 

tro the measure altogether. 
re ee in a ante lay before our readers another amend- 
ment, of a very different character from that of the Member for Fins- 
bury, and which is to be moved by Mr. Spencer Walpole,—the Learned 
Gentleman who, it is well known, would have been Attorney-General 
‘had Lord Stanley succeeded in forming an Admistration. The import- 
ance of this amendment will be readily understood, when the reader has 
glanced his eye over the provisions which it contains. It is as follows: 
—*If any person shall do, or assume to do, any act, deed, matter, or 
, under or by virtue of acertain brief, rescript, or letters aposto- 
. to be given at Rome on the 29th of September, 1850, 
‘and signed by the Bishop of Rome, pretending to constitute within the 
of , according to the common rules of the Church of 
Rome, a hierarchy of bishops named from sees and with titles derived 
belo g to the crown of England; or if any person shall, 
under pretence of any authority from the Bishop or See of Rome, as- 
sume or claim to have or exercise any authority, jurisdict'on, or power 
over any ce, diocese, district, or territery within the United King- 
: or if any person shall hereafter obtain, or cause to be procured 
from the Bishop or See of Rome, or shall publish or put in use, within 
any part of the United Kingdom, any brief, rescript, or letters aposto- 
lical, the so offending shall, for every such first offence, pay the 
sum of one ‘pounds, to be recovered by action of debt,at the suit of 
any person, in one of her Majesty’s ones courts of law, and for the 
gecond offence, in addition to the penalty of 100/., he shall be adjudged 
out of this realm, within a time to be limited in such judgment, 
and id he disobey the order, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to give him in charge under warrant 
to a Queen’s messenger, in order to his being ccnducted out of the 
In the event of the person so adjudged refusing to depart, he 
be liable to be sent beyond the seas, as is provided in the case of 
Jesuits and members of ious orders, under the 10th Geo. IV., cap. 
7.” It is possible that some alterations may be made in this amendment 
before it is brought forward, but we have reason to know they will be 
of a character to render its tendency more stringent. In the Bill, as it 
, the information can only be laid against Popish prelatic offen- 
ders by the Attorney General, but in terms of this amendment, any 
person can inform, and see that the law is enforced. In the Bill, the 
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assuming prelatic titles only are liable to be punished ; the 
‘amendment will provide that persons addressing P Priests by pro- 


& 
atic titles, their right to be }- 
Sy liable ne. ne proceeded Seainnt, "Bor the second , the pardes 
‘will render themselves liable to Seperttin out of the country; and 
phould disregard the order, they will be liable to tion 
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our penal colonies. It is not for us to say what may be the fate of 
amendment; but itis one of very great importance in itself, because 
will not only receive large support from the House of Commons, but 
a great extent, the views of the country. The amendment 
addi from the fact that it is to be brought for- 

by the ve Attorney General of the Stanley Administra- 
tion.— Advertiser. 21st ult. 
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Parties AnD Prosasinitizs.—We 
information, when we say, that LordS 
gtitutional impetuosity, is exceedingly anxious to postpone till the re- 
motest possible period the advent of another Ministerial crisis. He 
makes as sure of office as if he were already duly installed ; but he 
fhinks there would be a much ter probability of his being able to 
form a stable Administration, if the Wiig Cabinet could, by any means, 
be kept in power until the autumn. The Noble Lord has, in fact, as- 
Temed to himself the office of protector of the t Cabinet. Strange 
as the fact may seem, there is not a man at resent moment in her 
Majesty’s ons, not even excepting those whose meens of subsist- 
ence are dependent on the continuance in office of the Whig Govern- 
ment, more desirous of main the Whigs in Downing-street, than 
the Protectionist Noble Lord. It with some of his follow- 
ers. They are for precipi another Ministerial crisis. Even Mr. 
Disraeli himself is impatient of a further continuance of Whig rule. 
Gtill the Member for Bucks can be . Not so with events. 
They are not to be controlled. The 5th of May will come. It is ap- 
preaching. and with it will come the resuscitation of the now dormant 

‘apal Aggression Bill. Not a doubt is entertained in the best inform- 
ed quarters, that Ministers will be beaten on some of the most import- 
ant of that measure, and being beaten, we can see no alternative 
Gor them but a real resignation.—-Jbid. 


Tue Duke AND THE FRENCHMEN.—Sundry and manifold have 
been the passages in the history of the progress of the Great 
Exhibition Building, to be chronicled hereafter in the true Boswellian 

t. Not the least striking among the characteristic incidents is 
following :—Among the visitors of the Crystal Palace, on Wed- 

y week, was the Duke of Wellington, accompanied by his 
ter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro. After walking through 
h-arched transept, the noble and gallant Duke proceeded 
to the Foreign Department, where he paused to observe one 

of the exhibitors removing from an oaken case various costly articles of 
gold and silver plate. At the moment of the Duke’s a 
covered a pair of silver oqpertaien statuettes of the Duke himself and 
his once formidable rival, Napoleon. The great Captain smiled at the 
incident ; and, to an enquiring look of the exhibitor, quietly nodded 
_ assent. The news instantly spread that the Duke of Wellington was 
‘within “the French territory ;* and in a few moments, probably for 
the first time in his life, the noble and gallant Duke was surprised and 
liteness epiedie’ 6 od ther feelir yA Sas all "a the 
over 0 ; and hats caps of the 

Bea: Saleel to the British hero; and the 
os having returned a military salute, passed on to the next depart- 


ak from ar sources of 
ey, notwit ing his con- 


Her Masesty rue Quren.—The anticipations which were founded 
some few weeks since as to the increase which would yorkabiy take 
i She Toyel family 4 jthe t summer are not likely to 
realized. The frequent visits of Court pee Sir James 
Clark, to the palace about a nay ot since, will be a sufficient indiea- 
tion of the circumstances which have led to this unexpected result. 
We are glad to be enabled to add that her Majesty is now enjoying the 
t health — Sunday Paper, 20th ult. 

Marrisce or Lord Wann.—Yesterday forenoon, the marriage of 
Lord Ward, so well known as being pony the largest slate in 
the empire, with Miss Selina Constance De Burgh, eldest daughter of 
Hubert De Burgh, Esq., was celebrated at St. George’s Church, Hano- 


ver-square, in the presence of a select circle of the friends of both par- 
dics. The ceremony was conducted in a comparatively private manner, 
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owing to the recent demise of a member of the de Burgh family. The 
Rev. Mr. Legh Cloughton, Vicar ot Kidderminster, an brother-in-law 
to Lord Ward, officiated. Shortly after nine o’clock the bridal party 
entered the church; Mr. De Burgh gave his daughter away. 
Lady Wallscourt, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Ward, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawke, the Hon. Mrs. Blake, the Dowager Lady Ward, and other 
friends of the families, were present. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the bridal party repaired to the residence of Mr. De Burgh, in 
Grosvenor-crescent, and there partook of breakfast. The happy pair 
subsequently left town for Sandgate, to pass the honeymoon. 





Her Masesry’s Summer Excursion.—We believe it may be an- 
nounced with some degree of confidence that her Majesty will, during 
the ensuing summer, pay a visit to their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, at Dunrobin Castle, Sutherlandshire. The mansion has 
now been in preparation for the auspicious event for a period close upon 
five years. It has been furnished in the most costly and princely style, 
and apartments are being expressly —— for the use of her Majes- 
ty and her Royal consort andsuite. Dunrobin is situate in the extreme 
north, upwards of 1,200 miles from London, and the country around 
abounds with scenery of the most magnificent description.— Sunday 
Paper. 

Prorectionist DEMONSTRATION IN EpINBURGH.—The great demon- 
stration which has been so long talked of among the Scotch Protection- 
ists came off in the shape ofa public dinner in the Music-hall, Edinburgh 
on Tuesday evening. About 700 persons dined, and a considerably 
greater number would have done so had it been possible to obtain tick- 
ets. Between 200 and 300 gentlemen were present as spectators in 
the gallery, while on the platform behind the chairman there might be 
about as many ladies. The Earl of Eglintoun occupied the chair, and 
Lord John Scott, M.P., discharged the duties of croupier. They were 
supported, among others, by the Marquis of Ailsa, Mr. G. F. Young, 
Major Cumming Bruce, M.P., Earl of Selkirk, Earl of Lauderdale, 
Sheriff Alison, Professor Aytoun, Mr. Christopher, M.P., Mr. Newde- 

ate, M.P,, Sir J. Stewart Forbes, Lord Nass, M.P., Sir J. Walker 

rammond of Hawthornden, Mr. Forbes of Callender, M.P., Hon. F. 
Scott, M.P., Lord Colville of Culross, Sir W. Dick Cuningham, Mr. 
Campbell Renton, M.P.,Mr Hope Vere, of Craigie-hall, SirJ. G. Baird 
of Saughton, Mr. Bagge, M.P., Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, M.P. The pro- 
ceedings are too lengthy for our columns. 








THe Court at Winpsor Castie.—The Easter recess has been pas- 
sed by the Court in comparative retirement at Windsor Castle. Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort have taken their accustomed exercise, 
the Prince generally riding on horseback, and her Majesty driving in 
a pony phaéton with the Royal children. The Duchess of Kent has 
been almost the only visitor at the Castle during the week. 

We are enabled to state that the hospitalities of the Court this sea- 
son will be extended beyond those events already announced. A series 
of Royal entertainments will take place duriug the month of June; and 
the Queen will encourage, by every means in her power the display of 
hospitalities on the part of the nobility and gentry: 


Mr. Freshfield just elected M. P. for Boston is a Protéctionist. —-A 
female elephant with a sucking calf, six months old, has been received 
from India at the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens. The case is a 
novelty, and the atpepeatine will probably be jealous ——It is said 
that the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton reckoned so far on his 
Church appropriating Miss Talbot’s fortune to its own purposes, that 
he absolutely paid £1500 for a piece of ground, on which a magnificent 
Cathedral was to be erected.——The following specimen of womanly 
assumption was given in one of the census returns not a hundred miles 
from College-street, Portsea :—-‘ Jane , wife, head of the family, 
manglingwoman, John , husband, turns my mangle.”——-An- 
other friendly East Indian chieftain is about to visit England, and will 
pees become a lion, after the fashion of the Nepaulese Prince. 

is name is Peer Ibrahim Khan, and he belongs toa family of Ma- 

hommedan chiefs in the Punjab, heriditary enemies of the Sikhs.—— 
Capt. Creesy, who commands the new clipper ship Flying Cloud, load- 
ing in this port for San Francisco, was fermerly in command of the 
Oneida in the Canton trade. In five successive voyages to the East, 
his run hence to Angeir in Java did not vary more than twenty-four 
hours, viz. in the years 45, 46, 47, 49 and 50, respectively 89, 90, 90, 
89, and 89 days. A friend writing us from London says, ‘Great 
desire for speedy and unreasonable gain generally gets a rap 
on the knuckles: this has been amusingly illustrated by the sore dis- 
appointments and annoyance caused to people who have let their houses 
at enormous rates to those who want accommodation for the approaching 
Exhibition. Several have had their fine dwellings turned into hotels 
for the nonce. An acquaintance of mine let his mansion for a handsome 
sum, but happening to go a few hours afterwards to fetch something he 
had forgotten, found the drawing room already divided into compart- 
ments nailed to the floor, and twelve little iron bedsteads already in- 
stalled, awaiting one dozen or two dozen occupants, with or without 
more companions, as the case may be. As the money had been paid 
beforehand, there was nothing to be said.” 

Telegraphic despatches were sent on Friday to New Orleans, and an 
answer was received, all within the space of four hours.——The Paris 
Constitutionnel says : “‘ The wumber of passports demanded by persons 
intending to go from France to visit the exhibition in London, alread 
amounts to 240,000.——We regret to state that the venerable Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington is seriously indisposed, and that no hopes whatever 
are entertained of his recovery.——The meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Ipswich is to commence on Wednesday, July 2nd, and extend 
over seven days.——By a recent return from the various fire insurance 
pone yg of the amount of property insured by them, we find it ex- 

s the enormous amount of £116,000,000 sterling.—Mr. Reynolds, 
M. P. for Dublin, told the Commons on the 4th ult. of an Irish work- 
house —_—.~ 214 inmates more than it could hold.”——The 
Strand Theatre, London, has been once more opened, under the name 
of Punch’s Playhouse.——Itinerant shoe-blacks have commenced ope- 
rations in London.—Mr. Moore 0’Ferrall, late Governor of M alta, 
has been returned M. P. for Longford, by a large majority over his 
opponent, Mr. Sleator, the numbers at the close of the poll being, 
O’Ferrall, 988 ; Bleator, 80.—John Scott, Esq. is appointed Lieut. - 
Governor of the island of Labuan. 

It is proposed that, on the 1st of May, on the occasion of the opening 
of the ibition, a general holiday shall be celebrated throughout the 
country.——Apartments have been engaged for a number of the French 
police, who are to be located in the metropolis during the Great Exhi- 
tion._——The Crystal Palace covers a larger area than any other single 
building in the world. It has been erected with a speed which substi- 
tutes weeks for years in all analogous cases; yet the number of hands 
employed by Fox and Henderson, the contractors, in the actual labour 
of construction, has seldom exceeded 2000 at a time.——A yacht belong- 
ing to the Greenwich Hospital schools, and manned by tweuty of the 
boys, will exhibit naval evolutions on the Serpentine during the Great 
Exhibition.——The model of the Liverpool Docks will be studded with 
no less than 1500 miniature vessels, including the Great Britain and 
the mail steamers of the Cunard and Collins’ line. ——M. Mariette, a 
French Traveller in Egypt, has made some interesting discoveries, and, 
amongst others, a gigantic Sphinx is spoken of, in perfect preservation. 


PRusic. 


Jenny Linv’s First Concert.—Castle Garden was filled to overflowing on 
Wednesday last to hear once more the voice of the beloved songstress. The park 
was thronged with people, (as at her first reception,) two crowded lines of specta- 
tors being formed on either side of the main avenue to the entrance, through which 
the tide of those entering poured densely in. Of these, large numbers were no 
doubt strangers who had been attracted to the city by the Anniversaries of the 
week, increased also by a steamer from Connecticut, on the evening of the Concert; 
the various attractions of the week having caused unusual inducements to be of- 
fered by rail-road lines ard steamers, one of the Boston lines, for instance, offer. 
ing a ticket for five dollars, to and fro. 

The assemblage in the garden had a particularly stranger-app earance, though 
here and there the eye rested on afamiliar concert face. The hearts of the entire 
audience seemed to go out to meet the gifted and admired Swede as she came 
forward , she responding to the enthusiasm of the audience with that sweet, defer- 
ential grace, sc peculiarly her own. The slightly care-worn and weary look, which 
has come over her of late, added to the interest which those felt, who remember 
the fresh joyousness of her first appearance among us. The new and strange ex- 
periences of life on this side of the Atlantic have not been made without leaving 
their evident traces. But a subdued and saddened expression is never lost upon 
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The C t on this was, in our estimation, one of the most successfy] 
which has ever been given in New-York. Every thing went well. The orches 
tre played con amore, and with that unction which only artists can understand, 
who find an occasion when they are proud to dotheir best. They winked and nog. 
ded approbation to each other at thei: severa! well-performed solo passages in the 
two leading overtures, and exchanged looks of enthusiastic commendation at the 
vocal snecesses of the great ¢rio of performers, Jenny Lind, Salvi.Belletti, cer. 
tainly read as attractively in connection, as any imaginable musical combination, 
A great charm of the evening was Salvi's voice—which is certainly all moonligh: , 
mellow, tender, pervading, irresistible to cultivated as uncultivated sensibilities, jt 
floats over the senses with a captivating sweetness. The extreme delicacy of his 
softer. piano tones, and of those gossamer embellishments, which surround like a 
graceful atmosphere his ornamented passages, is as exquisite as it is rare. The 
west wind of a June evening does not play more lightly, or easily, or dreamily in 
its cadence, than does his melodious voice. Those who wish to make quick spirit 
ual transit to the warm, and balmy and aromatic South, have only to surrender 
themselves to Salvi’s tones to be directly wafted there. Perhaps the mosteffective 
piece of the evening was Rossini’s trio of “ A qual colpo in aspettato,”” which was 
twice sung. The last Allegro movement was taken up with a rapidity of tempo, 
which, as combined with the exquisite delicacy and precision of performance, 
made it perfectly marvellous. None can fully comprehend this, who have nut the: 
selves attempted this equally familiar and beautiful trio, in even an ordinary Alle- 
grotime. But, accompanying this extreme rapidity there was no slurring of the 
notes, no indistinctness, but every phrase was transparent and clear, every note a 
pearl. Inaconcert indeed, where all was so signally successful, the notice of in- 
individual performances would be really but an accumulation of superlatives, 
The description of exquisite music is very like the description of exquisite scenery, 
satisfactory and clear, and enjoyable, mostly if not only to the delineator, and such, 
perhaps as may have shared it with him. The only thing after a Jeuny Lind con- 
cert to be said, is “Go thou and hear likewise.” 

But, despite all the enjoyment of the music, we must confess to a single criti- 
cism in reserve: (the perverse critic must always have his one word of dispar- 
agement.) We did not altogether like Jenny Lind’s singing of “ The last rose of 
Sammer.” Effective as it was, and strongly appealing to the audience, (as a 
great many moistening eyes around us evinced,) while we admired the skill, we 
could not quite assent to the taste of the performance. The new collocation of 
the words, which was made, did some violence both to our old and cherished asso | 
ciations with the song, and, (in our private opinion,) to the laws of good taste as to 
the rhetorical rendering of a simple lyric. As the song originally stands, to almost 
every syllable of the words there is, we believe, a corresponding note, which ren- 
ders the text as simply and delightfully clear, as when the song is recited or read, 
without music. This is a great beauty in the simple song, and one of its chief 
attractions,—an attraction which is yielded in more elaborate compositions, like 
an opera-aria, for the sake of the greater flow and eloquence of the music. Now 
in slurring a word over an additional note, (as was done in many instances,) and 
breaking up the rhythm of other notes, to bring in the requisite number of sy]la- 
bles, this clearness, and simplicity, and naturalness of articulation, we think was 
somewhat marred, The trill, too, on the last syllable but one of each verse, beau- 
tiful as it was in itself, as a point of taste and feeling, we could not quite subscribe 
to. And yet, with the majority of the audience it was doubtless more effective, than 
a simple and natural close would have been. We think, indeed, that in this par: 
ticular the charming songstress sang for the audience, and not for herself; for she 
seemed, otherwise, to be really filled with the simple and touching beauty of the 
words. 

At the close of the concert there was a loud call for Mr. Barnum, who responded 
in a short and characteristic speech, characteristic because half of it was devoted 
to business, being an announcement of some change in the order of performance. 

Another concert was given on Friday afternoon to an overflowing house. We 
had time to hear but a part of the performances, among others one er two admira- 
ble arias by Belletti. A more manly, and agreeable, and every way thorough-bred 
singer than Belletti, we think we have never heard. As some one truly remark- 
ed to us, he is just such a singer as we should like to have an intimate friend or a 
brother—his style is so faultless, and indicates every way such nobleness and 
manly lift of character. 


nation of a soprano voice with two flutes, musically considered, we do not admire 
very much, although there is a single fine harmunic effect, in the succession of des- 
cending sixths, which occurs in one instance. The music so long continued seems 
to be all superstructure, and to lack foundation, something to rest upon, as a point of 
repose which the ear requires. The concert was closed with “Home, swee~ 
home,” which Jenny Lind sang entirely in a different way from what we have 
ever heard it in before, implying a totally new conception of the song. She sang 
it with the utmost spirit; as though appealing rather to the enthusiasm of her au- 
ditors about their homes, than endeavouring to awaken any sentimental remem- 
brance of orlonging for them. The effect was new and singular, and seemed to 
tell quite magically upon the audience. 
The third Concert is to be given in Tripler Hall, on Monday evening next. 
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BroapwayY.—Our theatrical notices were crowded out last Saturday, but 
what was said a fortnight since may be repeated now; spectacle is decidedly the 
rage, and whilst the public prefers a show piece to a drama, what can a Manager 
do but humourits caprice? The “ Vision of the Sun” has engrossed the stage at 
this house, and the novelties in the way of introductory farce and so forth have 
not been remarkable. 

Berton’s.—Buckstone’s beautiful dream-drama, “ Victorine,” was revived 2 
this house on Monday of last week, for Mr. Johnston’s benefit. The play is very 
touching and simple, and never fails when well played to wake the finest emotions 
of the heart. Asa moral creation it is faultless—A new two-act drama called 
“Mimi, or King Charles and Charles King” was produced, two nights afier- 
wards, for the first time. The plot is very old, and poorly worked up, ifthe manage 
ment have not been guilty of the sin of excessive curtailment. It is the old story 
of the King stealing a country girl, (in this case she is a French damsel, Mimi,) 
from her lover. She is carried to one of his country residences, where she 
meets Nell Gwynne, who sets her at liberty again. Mimi's lover is a sailor, named 
Charles King, though why he should be so named is a mystery, which the develop- 
ment of the plot does not require, Now and then there is a gleam of brilliancy in 
the dialogue, which generally promises more than it performs. Inthe hands of a 
good dramatist, the play might have been made very attractive, which it can 
hardly become at present. Mr. Lester as King Charles, and Mrs. Skerrett as 
Mimi played exceedingly well. 


Brovucuam’s Lyceum.—The principal novelty of late has been Donizetti’s 
“Figlia del Reggimento,”’ Anglicized by Mr. Corbyn, and brought out under the 
laborious supervision of George Loder. The worthy Manager cannot convert 
his Company into an Operatic ¢roupe, or confer upon it the great gift of musical 
tongues; but all that careful training and constant rehearsals can do, has been 
done, and the public is content. “The Row at the Lyceum” continues to draw. 
it is a lively farcical quiz upon the present state of things theatrical, interspersed 
with burlesque imitations of well-known performers, 

Nis1o’s.—The sisters Rousset, of whose ballet performances it is difficult to 
speak too highly, are here again, and offer an undiminished attraction to the crowds 
who frequent this favourite place of entertainment. Caroline is the most perfect 
Sylphide ever seen in New York. Why do they not produce the charming 
ballet known by that name? A Vaudeville company, which includes Mr. and Mrs. 
Sefton, and Mr. and Mrs. Sloan amongst its members, contributes also its modicum 
of amusement. 


Miss CHARLOTTE CusHMAN.—Our Canadian friends will be glad to hear that 
this great Actress is likely to pay them a visit in the course of the coming sum- 
mer. Her tour through the South and West, on this her final engagement, has 
been eminently successful ; and we are glad of it, for no member of the profession 
has worked with more zeal and perseverance for the high station in which she 
now stands. Miss Cushman is, we believe, at Nashville, and after playing there 
comes Northwards by way of Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Sometimeljin September, 
we may expect to see her take leave of the stage in this country, by a series of 
farewell performances, 





Jenny Lind sang the flute song which, as a mere musical feat, is certainly ad- 
mirable, but does not we think belongto her highest artistic efforts. The combi. 
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] 
Notices of New Works. 


Venice. By John Ruskin. New-York. 1851. 
John Wiley.—The brilliant talent of this author is so generally ad- 
mitted, that a new work from his pen is sure to command attention ; 
added to which, there is so apparent a love of truth in what he says, 

much earnestness in his way of saying it, and such sign throughout 
5 rsonal painstaking in his artistic researches, that even when 
« 7 ae differing from him on matters of taste or opinion, one can- 
pee deny him a large portion of respect. If he be at times dogmatical, 
: is always candid ; and if his assertions be sometimes far-fetched, 
a are mostly backed by strong arguments forcibly put. He rises 
easily, drawing his reader with him, from dry details to poetic flights of 
in short, there is no need to dwell on generalities; he 


eloquence: 3 ; : : , 
stands out before the public as an original thinker and vigorous wri- 


ter, and has taken @ recognised place amongst standard penmen. : 

The present volume—the first of two promised—treats of Venice 
and especially of Venetian architecture, as its title implies, but 
pranches out into @ disquisition on Architecture in general, with 
which it is 80 fused and mingled that one cannot easily disjoin the two 
subjects. Some portions may be passed over by the ordinary reader, 
as purely technical and professional ; but there are abundant passages 
of extreme beauty scattered up and down the driest of details, and 
frequent outpourings of that poetic spirit which eminently distinguishes 
the author, and redeems him from the otherwise deserved imputation 
that he is a severe and captious critic. As his writings on Painting 
have shaken many long-cherished predilections for the ‘‘ Old Masters,” 
so does this work tend to diminish the repute in which many celebrated 
architectural works of the last four centuries have been held. It is 
not our purpose to follow him; in fact, the book does not invite that 
sort of examination as a whole, which “ The Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture” challenged. It may be read piecemeal, and when read, leaves 
no such decided impression on the mind. It rambles also, at times, 
gaining thereby in interest, but becoming more difficult to grapple 
with entire. We shall therefore content ourselves with picking 
out achoice bit here and there, having rather in view the entertain- 
ment of our readers than any intention of elucidating Mr. Ruskin’s 


elaborate arguments. 

And how often is the thinking mind exhibited in laying stress upon 
what is obvious enough when shown, but which has hitherto escaped 
comment! In avery slight historical sketch with which the book opens 
the author thus marks a striking peculiarity of the Venetians. 


One more circumstance remains to be noted respecting the Venetian govern- 
ment, the singular unity of the families composing it,—unity far from sincere or 
perfect, but still admirable when contrasted with the fiery feuds, the almost 
daily revolutions, the restless successions of families and parties in power, which 
fill the annals of the other states in Italy. That rivalship should sometimes be 
ended by the dagger, or enmity conducted to its ends under the mask of Jaw, 
could not but be anticipated where the fierce Italian spirit was subjected to so 
severe a restraint: it is much that jealousy appears usually unmingled with ille- 
gitimate ambition, and that, for every instance in which private poatee sought its 
gratification through public danger, there are a thousand in which it was sacrificed 
to the public advantage. Venice may well call upon us to note with reverence, 
that of all the towers which are still seen rising like a branchless forest from her 
islands, there is but one whose office was other than that of summoning to prayer, 
and that one was a watch-tower only: from first to last, while the palaces of the 
other cities of Italy were lifted into sullen fortitudes of rampart, anc fringed with 
forked battlements for the javelin and the bow, the sands of Venice never sank 
under the weight of a war tower, and her roof terraces were wreathed with 
Arabian imagery, of golden globes suspended on the leaves of lilies. 


How Mr. Ruskin breaks through conventional admiration and 
boldly decries what he considers a vitiated style, is evident in the fol- 
lowing extract. 


Against the corrupted papacy arose two at divisions of adversaries, Pro- 
testants in Germany and England, Rationalists in France and Italy ; the one 
requiring the purification of religion, the other its destruction. The Protestant 
kept the religion, but cast aside the heresies of Rome, and with them her arts, by 
which last rejection he injured his own character, cramped his intellect in refus- 
ing to it one of its noblest exercises, and materially diminished his influence. It 
may be a serious question how far the Pausing of the Reformation has been a 
consequence of this error. ht . 

The Rationalist kept the arts and cast aside the religion. This rationalistic art 
is the art commonly called Renaissance, marked by a return to pagan systems, 
not to adopt them and hallow them for Christianity, but to rank itself under them 
as an imitator and pupil. In Painting it is headed by Giulio Romano and Nicolo 
Poussia; in Architecture, by Sansovino and Palladio. , 

Instant degradation followed in every direction,—a flood of folly and hypocrisy. 
Mythologies ill understood at first, then perverted into feeble sensualities, take the 
place of the representations of Christian subjects, which had become blasphemous 
under the treatment of men like the Caracci. Gods without power, satyrs with- 
out rusticity, nymphs without innocence, men without humanity, gather into idiot 
groups upon the polluted canvass, and scenic affectations encumber the streets 
with preposterous marble. Lower and lower declines the level of abused intel- 
lect; the base school of landscape gradually usurps the place of the historical 
painting, which had sunk into prurient pedantry,—the Alsatian sublimities of 
Salvator, the confectionary idealities of Claude, the dull manufacture of Gaspar 
and Canaletto, south of the Alps, and on the north the patient devotion of besotted 
lives to delineation of bricks and fogs, fat cattle and ditchwater. And thus 
Christianity and morality, courage, and intellect, and art all crumbling together 
into one wreck, we are hurried on to the fall of Italy, the revolution in France, 
and the condition of art in England (saved by her Protestantism from severer 
penalty) in the time of George II. F hate! 

I have not written in vain if I have heretofore done eepting towards diminish- 

ing the reputation of the Renaissance landscape painting. But the harm which 
has been done by Claude and the Poussins is as nothing when compared to the 
mischief effected by Palladio,Scamozzi, and Sansovino. Claude and the Poussins 
were weak men, and have had no serious influence on the general mind. There 
is little harm in their works being purchased at high prices: their real influence 
is very slight, and they may be left without grave indignation to their poor mission 
of furnishing drawing-rooms and assisting stranded conversation. Not so the 
Renaissance architecture. Raised at once into all the magnificence of which it 
was capable by Michael Angelo, then taken up by men of real intellect and 
imagination, such as Scamozzi, Sansovino, Ini ones, and Wren, it is impossible 
to estimate the extent of its influence on the BE uropean mind; and that the more, 
because few persons are concerned with painting, and, of those few, the larger 
number regard it with slight attention; but all men are concerned with architee- 
ture, and have at some time of their lives serious business with it. It does not 
much matter that an individual loses two or three hundred pounds in buying a 
bad picture, but it is to be regretted that a nation should lose two or three hundred 
thousand in raising a ridiculous building. Nor is it merely wasted wealth or dis- 
tempered conception which we have to regret in this Renaissance architecture : 
but we shall find in it partly the root, partly the expression, of certain dominant 
evils of modern times—over-sophistication and ignorant classicalism; the one 
destroying the healthfulness of general society, the other rendering our schools 
and universities useless to a large number of the men who pass through them, 


Having enlarged upon the importance of the architect considering 
the ordinary point of view from which the ornamental portions of his 
Work are to be seen, our author thus eloquently strengthens his 
Position, 


It may be asked whether, in advocating this adaptation to the distance of the 
eye, [obey my adopted rule of observation of natural law. Are not all natural 
things, it may be asked, as lovely near as far away? Nay, notso. Look at the 
clouds, and watch the delicate sculpture of their alabaster sides, and the rounded 

ustre of their magnificent rolling. They are meant to be beheld far away ; they 
were shaped for their place, high above your head; approach them, and they fuse 
into Vague mists, or whirl away in fierce fragments of thunderous vapour, Look 
at the crest of the Alp, from the far-away plains over which its light is cast, whence 
uman souls have communion with it by their myriads. The child looks up 
= in the dawn, and the husbandman in the burden and heat of the day, and the 
old man in the oing down of the sun, and it is to them all as the celestial city on 
€ world’s horizon ; dyed with the depth of heaven, and clothed with the calm of 
*ternity. There was it set, for holy dominion, by Him who marked for the sun 
~/ Journey, and bade the mcon know her guing down. It was built for its place 
at the far-ofi sky; approach it, and as the sound of the voice of man dies away 
showt #8 foundations, and the tide of human life, shallowed upon the vast aerial 
of 4.’ 28 at last met by the Eternal “ Here shall thy waves be stayed,” the glory 
ee iS aspect fades into blanched fearfulness ; its purple walls are rent into grisly 
a 8, its silver fretwork saddened into wasting snow; the storm-brands of ages 
* on its breast, the ashes of its own rvin lie solemnly on its white raiment. 


But let the reader mark how wide the distinction between a real 
*arnest Sense of the beautiful, such as possesses Mr. Ruskin, and the 
Sentimental affectation of enthusiasm engendered by books, and often 
Simulated by travelling cocknies. Mr. Ruskin can see both sides of a 
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) vate the public taste. 


pictare. The volume closes with a powerful and singular intreduction 
to its subject. 


And now come with me, for I have kept yes too long from a 
with me, on an autumnal morning, through the cark gates of P 
take the broad road leading towards the East. : 

It lies level, for a league or two, between its elms, and vine festoons full laden, 
their thin leaves veined into scarlet hectic, and their clusters deepened into 
gloom) blue; then meunts an embankment above the Brenta, and runs between 

river and the broad plain, which stretches to the north in endless lines of mul- 
berry and maize. The Deciis flows slowly, but strongly; a muddy volume of 
yellowish-grey water, that neither hastens ror slackens, but _— heavily be- 
tween its monotonous banks, with here and there a short, babbli eddy twisted 
for an instant into its opaque surface, and vanishing, as if something had been 
dragged into it aud gone down. Dusty and shadeless, the road fares along the 
dyke on its northern side; and the tall white tower of Dolo is seen trembling in 
the heat mist far away, and never seems nearer than it did at first. Presently 
you pass one of the much vaunted “ villas on the Brenta:” a glaring, spectral 
shell of brick and stucco, its windows with painted architraves like picture-frames, 
and a court-yard paved with pebbles in front of it, all burning in the thick glow of 
the feverish sunshine, but fenced from the high road, for magnificence sake, with 
“Goodly posts and chains; then another, of Kew Gothic, with Chinese variations, 
ainted red and green ; a third, composed for the greater part of dead-wall, with 
Reticious windows painted upon it, each with a pea-green blind, and a classical 
architrave in bad perspective; and a fourth, with stucco figures set on the top of 
its garden-wall: some antique, like the kind to be seen at the corner of the New 
Road, and some of clumsy grotesque dwarfs, with fat bodies and large boots. 
This is the architecture to which her studies of the Renaissance have conducted 


ondola: come 
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modern Italy. 
* * * x * 
Stroke by stroke we count the plunges of the oar, each heaving up the side of 
the boat slightly as her silver beak p fSrward. We lose patience, and ex- 


tricate ourselves from the cushions: the sea air blows keenly by, as we stand 
leaning on the roof of the floating cell. In front, nothing to be seen but long canal 
and level bank; to the west, the tower of Mestre is lowering fast, and behind it 
there have risen purple shapes, of the colour of dead rose-leaves, all round the 
horizon, feebly defined against the afternoon sky,—the Alps of Bassano. Forward 
still: the endless canal bends at last, and then breaks into intricate angles about 
some low bastions, now torn to pieces and staggering in ugly rents towards the 
water,-—the bastions of the fort of Malghera. Another turn, and another per 
spective of canal; but not interminable. The silver beak cleaves it fast,—it 
widens; the rank grass of the banks sinks lower, and lower, and at last dies in 
tawny knots along an expanse of weedy shore. Over it, on the right, but a few 
years back, we might have seen the lagoon stretching to the horizon, and the 
warm southern sky bending over Malamocco to the sea. Now we can see nothing 
but what seems a low and monotonous dockyard wall, with flat arehes to let the 
tide through it ;—this is the railroad bridge, conspicuous above all things. But at 
the end of those dismal arches there rises, out of the wide water, a straggling line 
of low and confused brick buildings, which, but for the many towers which are 
mingled among them, might be the suburbs of an English manufacturing town. 
Four or five domes, pale, and apparently at a greater distance, rise over the centre 
of the line ; but the object which first catches the eye is a sullen cloud of black 
apeke brooding over the northern half of it, and which issues from the belfry of a 
church. 

It is Venice. 

The appendix is full of interest, and only want of room prevents us 
quoting from it. A short critique on the Crystal Palace, in which its 
due share of merit is awarded, terminates in the apt quotation, 


The earth hath bubbles as the water hath ; 
And this is of them. 


The reviewers by profession will find much to cavil at, in Mr. 
Ruskin’s quaint conceits and occasionally strained inferences, whilst 
many will dispute his opinions in matters of taste. For our own part, 
we take great delight in his freshness of thought and largeness of 
grasp, rating very highly the truthful spirit predominating through- 
out. Let us also thank the publisher for the faithful manner in which 
“The Stones of Venice” has been reproduced. The volume is a large 
and handsome octavo, and the many illustrations are full of force and 
spirit, not in the least to be examined as pictorial works, but strictly 
intended for explanatory purposes. Mr. Ruskin, in his appendix, has 
some strong remarks on the manner in which certain architectural 
views are embellished with unscrupulous attempts at the picturesque 
or beautiful, and takes himself an opposite course. 


Tue Art-JournaL. G. Virtue.—The continued illustrations of 
the Vernon Gallery form a very attractive series. The first in this 
April number is well werth the study of artists, for it is a charming 
specimen of composition, or, if a transcript of nature, it shows how 
much may be made by skilful treatment, out of unpretending bits of 
scenery. The picture is known by the name of “‘ The Cover-Side,” and 
is made up of a dingle on the edge of a wood, at the foot of which 
two sportsmen accompanied by dogs are counting out their game. The 
figures are feebly engraved, but even this drawback cannot spoil so 
choice a subject. ‘‘ Reflection,” a saint-like female head by Rippin- 
gille, simply treated, is the second of the selections from the above- 
named Gallery. The text is varied and interesting as usual. Amongst 
other items we note a short report of a trial arising out of a traghy 
picture auction in London—a nuisance in pretty extensive operation 
here in New York. 


Caius Graccuus. By Louisa McCord. New-York. 1851. H. Kernot. 
—A blank-verse tragedy in five acts, containing some powerful and 
spirited passages, and a decided dash of masculine thought, notwith- 
standing that the style is occasionally colloquial. 


Lonpon Booxs ApvertisEp.—‘‘ Stuart of Dunleath,” a Scottish 
story of the present time, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton.—*‘ Caleb Field,” 
a tale, by the author of “ Margaret Maitland.”—‘ Glimpses at the 
Great Western Republic,” by Col. Cunynghame.—* The Search for Sir 
John Franklin,” by C. R. Weld, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society.— 
** Letters to John Bull, Esq., on Affairs connected with his Landed 
Property, and the Persons who live thereon,” by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. 





Fine Arts. 


THe American Art Unton.—The engravings executed for the 
subscribers to the above Institution for the past year are now in course 
of delivery ; and the thousands who drew no prizes in the picture lot- 
tery will have at least a very valuable consideration for their five- 
dollar investment. The principal plate is executed by Mr. Charles 
Burt, and is a copy of Leslie’s clever picture of ‘‘ Anne Page, Slender, 
and Shallow,” which is in the collection of (we regret to say the late) 
Mr. Philip Hone. This line engraving does credit to Mr. Burt, and 
conveys much of the spirit and humour of the original. The selection 
was also a happy one, the artist being popular, the picture good, and 
the subject one of universal interest. Together with this accept- 


able work of art the subscribers receive a set of five small plates, also” 


engraved in line, by Messrs. Burt, Smillie, and Alfred Jones, from 
pictures with which frequenters of the Art Union Gallery are familiar. 
The subjects comprised are Cole’s Dream of Arcadia, Leutze’s Image- 
Breaker, Durand’s Dover Plains, Edmond’s New Scholar, and Wood- 
ville’s Card-Players, forming together a fair sample of the progress of 
American art. The Gallery of the Association has been recently 
opened, and many new contributions will be found on its walls. Of 
these we may perhaps speak hereafter; but in the mean time cannot 
refrain from protesting against the exhibition (we believe and hope 
they #re not purchased) of some wretched copies of the Old Masters. 
It is not to be expected that this Institution can confine its dealings 
to pictures of high excellence ; but caricaturing the illustrious dead is 
rather a grave offence on the part of those who profess a desire to ele- 
We have more than once urged the importance 
of multiplying good copies of the great glories of art, but could scarcely 
anticipate that our wish would be fulfilled in a manner so injurious to 
students, who hear much of Raphaels and Carlo Dolces, but cannot 





judge of them with their own eyes. A more direct encouragement to 


self-conceit could not have been adopted, than this hanging out of poor 
paintings decked with great names. 











LITERARY AND ARTISTIC GLEANINGS. 


Bir sy Bir Panonama.—Early in May will be exhibited in Lon- 
don, the Oil Pictures (upwards of 25 in number) of the varied and 
splendid scenery of the British Lakes, painted during the last three 
years, by J. B. Pyne, Esq. Mr. Pyne was an artist of brilliant pro- 
pean Ban, his later performances have scarcely equalled his earlier re- 
putation. 


Avrocrarus or GoretHe anv ScHiLLeR.—In accordance with the 
last will of Dr. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Minister of State, deceased’ 
in the year 1832, the heirs of the Goethe and Schiller families offer for 
sale the — autographs of the whole correspondence between the 
two great German poets (ioethe and Schiller, extending over a period 
of more than ten years. The collection consists of 442 autograph let- 
ters of Schiller, 105 autograph letters of Goethe, and 408 letters from 
Goethe, partly dictated, partly written, but all signed by his own hand, 
with additional notes, memoranda and addresses also in his own hand- 
writing. Offers will be received up to the Ist of July, 1851; and those 
who wish to become purchasers are requested to address themselves, 
for terms and further particulars, to Baron v. Schiller, Neuenstadt, 
(on der Grossen Linden), Wurtemberg, or to Baron Walter v. Goethe, 

ienna. 


DEGRADATION OF AnT.—We observe with much regret that a ‘* Co- 
mic History of Rome” is announced in London as forthcoming, with 
illustrations from the clever pencil of John Leech. Legitimate carica- 
turing is both useful and enjoyable; but such works as these incessant 
burlesques of grave and important subjects pander injuriously to the 
scoffing spirit of the age. It is to be hoped that the new work will fail. 


Weu..-Jupcep Hosprrarrry.—The Society of Arts proposes to make 
their house a place of rendezvous for Exhibitors during the period of 
the Exhibition, and to hold a Conversazione every week to which the 
Exhibitors will be invited. The connexion of their President and of the 
Institution itself with the Great Exhibition imposes on them the duty 
of affording such hospitality as lies within their means to the foreign 
guests whom they have largely contributed to call together. Their in- 
tention is, to fit up in the Society’s house, during the Exhibition, a 
convenient reading and writing room, furnished with the principal 
journals and periodicals, for the accomodation of the foreign commis- 
sioners, the representative agents of foreign countries exhibiting, and 
foreign exhibiters recommended by the commissioners and agents, dur- 
ing their visits to the metropolis,—and to keep an ddress- Book in the 
reading-room for the convenience of those who are entitled to its use, 
showing as far as may be practicable, the addresses and periods of arri- 
val and departure of distinguished strangers connected with the Exhi- 
bition. 

Nor Berore iT 1s Neepep.—We believe we are not revealing a 
State secret when we announce that Her Majesty has been ple to 
issue @ Commission for the perpess of submitting some distinct estimate 
and plan for a néw National Gallery. The Commission includes Sir 
Charles Eastlake, Sir Richard Westmacott, and Mr. Ewart; and the 
Queen has offered a piece of ground in Kensington Gardens, north of 
the Palace,—should the Commissioners be of opinion that Kensington 
is the best locality for the due exhibition and preservation of the na- 
tional pictures. 


FortHcomiInG ScanpaL.—The approaching publication of the me- 
moirs left by Balzac, to be printed, according to his desire, without 
erasure or addition, has given rise to many a feeling of terror in the 
minds of his most intimate friends. It had been the custom of the de- 
ceased author, for more than twenty years of his life, to note down in 
writing, every event which struck him as affording a novel page of hu- 
man nature; and, as he mixed much with the world, and was much 
consulted by friends of every degree, the revelations of Parisian society 
are anticipated as fearful. His custom of extorting letters from his 
friends upon the subject at issue, under pretence of possessing an im- 
perfect memory, and his method of classing them, will render his 
memoirs one of the completest scandalous tableaux of the nineteenth 
century that could ever te presented to the contemplation of posterity. 
Opposition to the publication has already been offered, but without 
success, and the princess-widow is now busily engaged with the a 
rations for its appearance in the month of May.—Paris Letter, 

GovERNMENT.—A co dence 


paper. 
THE BooksELLERS AND THE 

has taken place between two of our great publishing houses—those of 
Messrs. Longman and of Mr. Murray—and Lord John Russell, on the 
subject of the Irish school books: which correspondence is, we believe, 
to be brought under the notice of Parliament. The two houses in ques- 
tion complain that their trade rights are infringed by the Government 

roducing its Own school-books. They assumé it to beam established 

act, that a private publisher can produce a better book as to author- 
ship, illustration, quality of paper and printing than Government can 
at the same price; and they urge that it is pms in itself and contra- 
ry to those principies of free-trade to which the present ministers are 
pledged that Government, with the public revenue in their hands, 
should enter into competition with private enterprise, produce their 
own school-books, and sell them at a less price than a private publisher 
could afford to sell them for. The questions thus opened for discus- 
sion are of great public interest :—but they lie, we think, in small 
compass. The complaint of the booksellers involves more than one fal- 
lacy. It proceeds on the assumption that the Board of Education can- 
not produce as good and as cheap a book as Paternoster Row. Now, in 


the first place, this begs the whole question. Why can they not? 
They can as easily obtain the best literary and artistic aid. Produ- 
cing their books on a large scale,—they can purchase paper, t and 
so forth on as good terms. Then, press-work and binding need not to 


them be more costly. On the face of it, we should imagine that the 
Board of Education could afford to sell their school-books—quality for 
quality—cheaper to the full extent of the large per centage known as 
the publisher’s profit. This, of course, is only a general view of the 
matter. That the Board can afford to sell good books on as good terms 
as the Row we see no reason to doubt ; whether in the exercise of their 
discretion they take care not to sell them—beyond their own schools, 
for which they are expressly provided—for less than they can be re- 
placed for—in other words, at less than cost price—we have no means 
of knowing. If they sell them for less, we think they are in the wrong : 
—just as we have formerly had occasion to blame them for the public 
sale of articles manufactured in prisons. If they avoid this error—and 
Messrs. Murray and Longman assert only that their books are “sold 
at prices below those for which such books can be sold by booksellers 
in this country” —we see no reason why the course of things should be 
changed. Government, which has never been accused of doing too 
much for the work of public instruction—has established a set of 
schools ; and finding that good books eypitendte to its purpose are want- 
ing, most properly and much toits honour, undertakes to provide 
them. Shall it refrain, for fear of hurting a monopoly in inferior books ? 
And this brings us to observe, that the question which the booksellers 
had begun by begging has really been practically answered against 
them long ago.—The books issued by the Irish Board, if not perfect, 
are, as a set, the best and most complete for their purpose that exists 
in the English language. Well, then, these books the country gene- 
rally has a right to have at the very lowest figure at which they can be 
pro uced—with their own money. Even su ing the private pub- 
ishers’ books to be equal, why should the ont ic be compelled to go to 
Mr. Murray or Messrs. Longman, and ay more? Lower than the cog’, 
price, we repeat, sound fiscal policy will not permit the Government ? 0 
go.—While contcnding that it is the duty of the State to furnish tlie 
means and machinery of education for the whole population, it wor.ld 
be inconsistent to ask Goverment to charge a profit on school-books; in 
order to protect the interests of private publishers. The introdug tion 
of the Irish school-books into English schools is an incident whid),, ag 
our readers know, we have observed with satisfaction. Messrs. J.ong- 
man will beat the Government in the general market, even at the Jiigher 
rice which shall add their own profit, the moment they will produce 
etter educational books.—.4theneum, 12th ult. 





INTERNAL DECORATIONS OF THE CRYSTAL PaLace.—One ‘point re- 
garding the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park respecting which oe njecturo 
and controversy have naturally been very busy is now decided :—viz., 
the success of the system of colouring carried out by Mr, Owen Jones. 
The result—as is now sufficiently seen—by its novelty, beauty, and 
adaptability to the vast space under treatment proves ‘hat, while every 
one could “ hint a fault and hesitate dislike,” the aztist had well con- 
sidered the subject committed to him and provided for its demands. 
The effects of aerial ponerse in this fairy structure are new and 
magical. Looking down the vista of the central ayenue—in every case, 
we may add, of lengthened perspective—the red horizontal lines so 
much mistrusted by many (ourselves among the number) wholly dis- 





appear to the eye: and by their help the blue and yellow tints of the 
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roof blend intu a hue which emulates the sky,—subject to a thousand 
delicious changee determined by every accident overhead. A burst of 
sunshine or @ passing cloud speaks each its own language on this won- 
drous roof, as on the heaven above. In the closer aveaues again, where 
the absence of partition allows range for the eye, the curomauc ar- 
rangement proves equally successful. Mr Owen Jones's theory of 
harmonizing colours and vanishing lines justifies itself as com letely 
under the circumstances of ene hey Gator = under sees a 
transparency and light. Enough of what may be called turn 
earenty in the edifice to essere any ae gazer that each new 
mass of colour or episode of form introduced will only contribute to the 
beauty of the general effect. —Such entire success in a case where the 
artist was so wholly destitute of precedent and experience, is most 
honourable to the science that proposed and the courage that carried 
out the experiment.—Atheeum, 12th ult. (Mr. Owen Jones spent sev- 
era] months, studying and copying the complicsted decorations of the 
Alhambra in Spain. He appears to have turneu his investigations on 
this difficult subject to good account.—Ed. 1/b.) 





ABD-EL-KADER AND THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 
The following curious correspondence is copied, with an introduction 


ardent wish of him who has the honour to assure you still, as formerly, 
of his greatest and high consideration, friendship, and personal devo- 
tion. Vane Lonponpverry.” 

** To the President of the French Republic.” 





Tue Waver.y Coryricuts.—The whole copyrights, stock, &c. of 
Sir Walter Scott’s works, which were offered for public competition in 
London recently, have now been transferred to the hands of an eminent 
publishing firm in Edinburgh—Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, who. 
in conjunction with their friends Messrs. Richardson Brothers, have 
become the purchasers of this extensive and valuable literary property. 
The lustre that Sir Walter Scott’s writing have shed upon his native 
land will thus continue, so to speak, emanating from his own loved “ ro- 
mantic town”—the place of his birth and residence, and the scene of 
many of the historical events so vividly emblazoned on his pages. The 
copyrights and stock are said to be acquired by the present purchaser 
for £27,000. or £10,000 under what Mr. Cadell paid for copyrights 
alone. The highest offer last month for copyrights and stock was £24, 
500. 

Dacuerreotyres.—Another S- nigteee y in the Daguerreotypic 
Art has just been made public by Mr. Beard, the gentleman who first 
introduced to this country the curious discovery of the ingenious French- 





thereto, from a London pauper; and it may be added that the press of | man, Daguerre. From the day when the process was first practised in 


that city lauds it highly. For our own part, whilst believing that the 
gallant old soldier, Lord Londonderry, was actuated by generous 
sympathy in making the application for Abd-el-Kader’s release, we 
cannot but regard these letters as fitter for the pages of a sentimental 
novelist, than for the place they occupy before the public. The reuder 
may perhaps differ frem us. 


There has been published a very interesting correspondence between 
the Marquis of Londonderry and the President of the French Republic, 
in reference to the captivity of Abd-el-Kader. The letters are accom- 


England it has been the subject of innumerable experiments, and many 
improvements, upon the original crude plans. The pictures at firat 
could only be obtained of a small size, and all the faces had an opaque 

hastly look. These drawbacks were both Lo gyewcnes. removed, and 
arger and pleasanter, and, at length coloured, portraits were obtain- 
able. The action of time, however, was found to be injurious to the 
pictures, and even when carefully glazed the air found its way under 
the glass, gradually oxydized the silvered surface of the plate, and thus 
injured, if it did not destroy the aspect of tae work. A Mons. Mansion 
has now found, and Mr. Beard has perfected, a plan for coating the 
surface of the daguerrotype with a kind of transparent enamel, which 


| mae by one from the Marquis to the Earl of Glengall in this country, | effectually excludes the air, renders a glass unnecessary, and permits, 


escribing the circumstances which gave rise to them. 
Feeling a bigh admiration for the character of the unfortunate Arab 
chief, pm | 
Chateau d’Amboise on the banks of the Loire, Lord Londonderry, with 
much trouble, obtained permission from the French Minister of War 
to pay his respects to the Emir. After obtaining the rarely-granted 
ission, he with much additional difficulty gained the interior of the 
Shitesu. He describes the interview— 
“We followed an Algerian slave, who led us through the winding 
ter races‘ of the garden, which are clothed with tall cypress and other 
trees, fo the most elevated part of the chateau; when passing through 


moreover, the application of colour more effectually than by any mode 
previously attempted. Wemay, indeed, now regard these sun-pictures 


a deep sympathy for him in his captivity in the lonely old | as capable of the high and elaborate finish of miniatures in oil, whilst 


they enjoy the indestructible adjuncts of a metal plate with a vitreous 
facing—the likeness safety lodged between the two, undimmed and un- 
damageable by time. 





Great ImPpROVEMENT IN THE Louvre.—Very extensive altera- 
tions are at present being effected in the picture galleries of the 
Louvre, at Paris, One of the most important improvements is that by 
which the Long Gallery is lighted from above—a measure which has 


an outward ante-hall or guard-chamber we came toa door where all been ae | called for, and by which the noble paintings which it con- 


shoes, &c., were left. Upon this door being thrown open, the inter- 
esting old warrior stood before us—his burnous as white as the driven 
snow, his beard as black as jet, his projecting large eyebrows of the 
same hue, with teeth like ivory, and most expressive dark eyes, show- 
ing peculiarly the white liquid tinge surrounding the pupils. His sta- 


tains will gain considerably. 





An American JupGe 1n EnGutann.—A general meeting of the 
Society for the Amendment of the Law was held on Monday the 14th 
ult. at their offices, 21, Regent-street; Lord Brougham in the chair. 


ture is tall and commanding, his gestures, softness and amiability of Mr. Trower delivered a lecture ‘On the Union of Law and Equity.” 


ex on, almost inexplicable. Upon my approaching him, the Emir 
held out a very large, bony, and deep brown hand to me; which when 
I grasped he turn 
the head of the room.” 


The object of the lecture was to show the inconveniencies arising from 
the severance of law and equity; and to do this it would only be ne- 


to lead me to the sofa and the seats prepared at cessary, he said, toshow in what a nutshell lay the question. There 


were two sets of tribunals in the same country, exercising their juris- 


; . . : diction over the same species of property, and dividing between them 
Sue seault of the interview was, thet the eld warvior made intevest the whole administration of the civil rights of the subject ; they had for 

with the Marquis, knowing that he had been on terms of friendship fi saaten mabehh, cadelith entebd. ettantintets claimens bod 

with the President of the Republic, to obtain an interview with Louis | "V° Centuries UP ie —, LN weet —_ 


Napoleon ; and that the English soldier promised to “try.” The cor- 
— itself shows with what tact and good feeling he made the 
attempt. 

Tours, March 8, 1851. 


sued conflicting modes of establishing truth; and, setting out from op- 
posite data of construction, had built up antagonisticand logically con- 
tradictory conclusions for the obedience of the nation. In order to re- 
move the difficulties of the case, it would be necessary to popularise the 


“ Pardon me, my Prince, if I take the liberty to write to you: past subject, for it was so little understood that there were few who were not 


time emboldens me, the present moment inspires me with overpowerin 
impulse. With the permission of the Minister of War, I was admit 

to an audience with the interesting captive of France, the brave Abd- 
el-Kader. The sympathy of every soldier, who has served during a 


frightened by the very magnitude of the evil from entering upon it at 
all. He hoped that this society would use its utmost endeavours to 
promote an object so especially worthy of their attention. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Stewart read to the society the answers which had been received 


; : : : from American lawyers to the questions proposed as to the working of 
they are enemies ee _~ Se San tic tlatienetrat —— the American law. The result appeared to be highly satisfactory as 


and commiseration I have felt in a rather long interview with the ex- 


to the efficiency of the recent changes, and was attested by lawyers of 


the highest position and respectability in America. Mr. Justice Daly, 





at A _ : _ | one of the justices of New York, having been particularly requested 
plicating you not to accuse me of presumption, aud tobe well persuaded | 9Y Lord Brougham to favour the society with his opinions upon the 
that I believe I have no right to interfere in so grave on aff PS Lhave | ™anner in which the recent changes in the American law had operated, 


the conviction that the Government of the French 
Presi 


blic and its | $* 


ve a synopsis of the particular reforms which had been effected with- 


. in the last three years in the courts of New York. He found that, u 
A gp Spy -e ve ben Wn oe, Rat nd nota terest een on the whole, they had operated so beneficially as to have given e 
me 


who now f 
ation for this illustrious prisoner, is he who 


ents himself before you, to obtain ace and consider- 
this 4 odhiena’. in favour of the 
resent President of the Republic, the same demand to the King Louis 


general satisfaction, and had, indeed, suggested the idea of carrying 
out further improvements in the law of the whole of the United States. 
In New York he fully expected that they would soon abolish all re- 


nful and unfortunate life of Abd-el-Kader should be taken | P®tties to have an opportunity of trying their suit before the Court 


hilippe whilst the President was a prisoner'‘at Ham. My prayer is, straints upon admissibility of evidence—that it would be made open to 
that the pai 


: : ‘ : without a jury, as it was found that in difficult and technical cases the 
Se ik torek howe by dese etd Ne cneries pee x4 bik ractised intelligence of the Court was = to the chance intel- 


can ever injure in the slightest degree the great and 


that now keeps him captive, in a manner that wounds the hearts of | '® 


werfal nation Snes of a jury. He hoped to see the 


aws for collecting debts abol- 
ed (a laugh), and many cther reforms of a comprehensive and prac- 


those who honour the warrior yet more in his adversity than in his tical character. Hear, hear.) The learned gentleman having express- 


prosperity ? Believe, my Prince, that I have the very positive convic- 


ed his willingness to give any further information upon the state of the 





tion, that even if the slightest danger could result from placing Abd-el- law in America, a conversation ensued upon various emg and intri- 


Kader in liberty, it would be more than a thousand times compenasted cacies of law in this and other countries. Lord Broug 


am took a lively 


by the glory that would be showered on the French nation by this act part in the proceedings, and at the conclusion expressed the satisfaction 


of generosity. 


with which he had listened to the learned gentleman’s obliging and lu- 


“ At present, my Prince, I shall conclude by giving you a summary cid explanations. The society conveyed a vote of thanks to Mr. Trower 


of his position. On the summit of 


@ mountain, on the borders of the and to Mr. Justice Daly for the information they had communicated, 


Loire, the Chateau d’Amboise offers to the Emir no facilities for car- | *fter which the meeting dispersed. 


riage or equestrian exercise: the sadness of the old edifice, the sole so- 
ra, of the commandant and the guard, can offer him no resource ; the 
gardens and the ramparts form his sole promenades. The prisoner of- 
fered me a small cup of tea; this offering and his conversation was full 


of an unexpressible e and grandeur. 
** At last I arrive at his demand, at the promise I have made to him 


and I hope from your goodness the power to show him that I have not 
forgotten his commission. He has prayed of me to demand of you, in 
the name of the old friendship he knows you have for me, to grant him 
an audience when it will be possible for you. He has also expressed 
the desire that I should accompany him to your presence. I have, my 
Prince, fulfilled the duty of an old soldier of her Britannic Majesty. 
My aim is to serve your glory in liberating a great warrior. If I suc- 
ceed, it will be one of the greatest glories of my life; if I do not suc- 
ceed, I shall have nothing with which to reproach myself in having | that at the late sale at the Ha 


made the attempt. 


“IT have the honour to be, Monseigneur, your very humble servant, 


“Vane LONDONDERRY.” 
* Elysee National, March 29, 1851. 





“r 


A New Lonvon Mansion.—The most important recent work in 
Piccadilly is the re-construction of Hertford-house, which overlooks 
the Green-park, and forms one side of a narrow turning known as En- 

ine-street. This mansion was formerly the Pulteney Hotel. The 
}| Emperor of Russia pat up here during the visit of the Allied Sove- 

— in 1815; and here the Duchess of Oldenburg (the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s sister) introduced Prince Leopold to the Princess Charlotte. 
After various mutations it was purchased by the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford, and is now being rebuilt as a town residence for the present Mar- 
quis. The Picture Gallery—a fine apartment, 50 feet long, 25 feet 
wide, and 34 feet high to the crown of the vault which roofs it—is 
destined to contain a collection of pictures of inestimable value, and 
should be made fire-proofas far as practicable. It will be remembered 





gue the Marquis of Hertford purchased 
many of the most important and costly works. The pictures are now 
scattered about, so that we cannot give alist of them. Externally, the 
majority of the passers-by will consider that no alteration has been 
made in the elevation of the house, so vaguely do forms usually impress 


‘* My dear Marquis—I have not sooner replied to your letter written | themselves. Inreality, however, very considerable improvements have 
to me from Tours, because I did not know where to address my reply, | been made, although the character and leading features have been re- 


and I hoped soon to see you in Paris. 


** That which Fb tell me of the Emir Abd-el-Kader has greatly in 
terested me ; an 


tained—perhaps unwisely. The front has been raised, to its great ad- 
-| vantage: its height, which before was 57 feet, is now 71 feet; the ar- 


I find markedly, in your solicitude for him, the same | rangement of the pilasters‘is different, and pedestals have been added 


generous heart that interceded some years since in favour of the pri-| to them. It is throughout executed in Portland stone. The flank, 
,soner of Ham—I confess to you, that from the first day of my election, | which before was but a collection of brick gables, is now also of stone, 


li ke a burden upon my heart. I have also often been occupied in see 


soldliers and co 
Lede: on to Constantinople, is charged by me to study this question 
and | 

‘when\ it will be permitted to me to render liberty to Abd-el-Kader. I 
shall \be very glad to see the Emir, but I can only see him to announce 
good niews: I am therefore, until that period arrives, deprived of the 
possibility of granting his request. 

“Reavive, my dear Marquis, the assurance of my intimate and high 
consideration and friendship, Louis Napo.ron.” 

** Pau, April 1, 1851. 

** Allow me, my dear Prince, to assure you that the letter I have this 
instant received from your Highness, from your own hand, has given 
me so lively @ sentiment of pleasure and gratitude, that during all my 
life the impression will remain ineffaceable. Your expressions show the 
honour and uprightness of your character. The same in prosperity as 
in adversity—frank, noble, benevolent, chivalrous, magnanimous, and 
well resolved to act according to the great principle of humanity, ‘Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you.’ 

“ The future of Abd-el-Kader is in your hands, and in those of the 
nation you govern. For the happy result of my undertaking I repose 
in you an unlimited confidence. May the fate of Abd-el-Kader become, 

through you, as peaceable as your own will be glorious. Such is the 


in ¢ for the means that would permit me to place him at liberty without 
ris king a ara of the repose of Algeria and ¢he security of our 


ihe captivity of Abd-el-Kader has not ceased to occupy me, and to weigh | and has had character — toit. The whole of the works have been 
i 


- | executed by Messrs. William Cubitt, Plucknett, and Co.—Builder. 





Tue Revenve.—The Quarterly returns of the Revenue, made up to 


onists. To day even, the new ambassador, who is about | the 5th instant, are of the most satisfactory and assuring description 


3} Notwithstanding the large reduction made in the last session of Par- 


lieve me, my dear Marquis, no person will be more happy than I, | liament, and the positive loss of some portions of the revenue, that were 


given up last year, the receipts during the quarter and year just ended 
are still, in spite of these reductions, greater in actual amount. The 
actual increase on the year, as compared with the year ended 5th April, 
1850, is £416,119. The actual increase on the quarter, after allowing 
for all deductions, as compared with the corresponding quarter of last 
year, amounts to £283,051. When it is remembered that the Brick 
Duties have been entirely given up, and the Stamps very considerably 
reduced, this increase both on the quarter and on the year is of the 
most cheering description. By these returns it is manifest that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has underrated rather than. overrated his 
receipts. 

But if the whole result be thus more than satisfactory, the items in 
which the increase has taken place are more gratifying still. The 
Customs have increased £195,299 on the year, and £115,682 on the 
quarter. On the Excise the improvement is still more palpable, and, 
notwithstanding the loss of the Brick Duties, stilllarger. The increase 
on the Excise for the year is no less than £302,311, and on the quarter 
£121,063. The Stamps show a decrease on the year of £248,905, which 





is much less than was expected from the reductions made in this de- 





Gee 
partment, but what is still more strange, the item of Stamps show ap 
actual improvement of £9885 on the quarter over the April ~uarte, 
of 1850. There is nothing that has taken place which exhibits, js ,, 
strong @ light as this, the buoyancy of the public resources, and the 
activity that prevails in all branches of trade andcommerce. The heag 
of Taxes exhibits a slight increase on the year, and a small decrease on 
the quarter, whilst the Property-tax reverses this position, and shows q 
decrease on the whole year, which is made up in the last quarter to 
some extent. The Post-office gives an increase om the year of £58,000 
and on the quarter of £41,000. The Crown lands are the same ag be. 
fore, and the more general head of Miscellaneous shows & small de. 
crvase both on the quarter and on the year. 

The leading items, however, exhibit a most gratifying result, and we 
have seldom had the gratification of giving publicity to returns which 
so mistakeably and so uniformly exhibit the prosperous and progres. 
sive condition of the country, and of the people of Great Britain — 
London Paper, 7th ult. 


A Rencontre witH a WHA.e.—The following statement of the 
exploits of a whale and his attack upon a vessel, is abstracted from the 
protest of Capt. J a Dias, of the whale ship Pocahontas, of Tisbury, 
made before the U. 8. Consul at Rio de Janeiro, in January, 1851. J; 
is said to be the second instance known of a direct attack on a vesge} 
by a whale. The other was the ship Essex, in the Pacific, which was 
entirely lost. Capt. Dias says that on the 12th of December, 1850, in 
latitude about 33 47 S., and long. 48 35 W., at 5 P. M., saw a shoal 
of sperm whales off the lee bow, lowered two boats—the larboard boat 
struck, and had been fast 15 to 20 minutes, and after the line was haul. 
ed in to the boats, which line the whale had sounded out, in the 
attempt to lance the whale, she turned upon the boat and literally 
crushed it to atoms with her jaws, and all belonging to it, except the 
crew, who swam to the boats—the whale all the time staying round 
the fragments. The starboard boat came down, but pulled back to 
the ship, in company with the waist boat and two crews. After they 
came on board, and boats hoisted up, the vessel was squared in and 
ran for the whale, (which still continued about the place where she 
stove the boat) fully prepared with lances, &c., ready to make a dart. 
In about 15 minutes, wore the ship’s head towards the whale, havin, 
every thing ready to attack her, vessel on the larboard tack, an 
whale coming to leeward of the ship. When about two boats lengths 
off the whale rounded towards the vessel’s bow, and struck it with 
such force as to start one or two planks, and break one or two timbers 
vn the starboard side of the bow at the water line, causing the vessel 
to leak at once at the rate of 250 strokes per hour. 

Under the circumstances the Captain bore up for Rio, when ote ged 
repairs were made. He sailed again on his cruise about the 10th of 
January. Whether he will meet his old foe is doubtful, but if does he 
will give him battle.—Boston paper 








ExTRAORDINARY RiF_E SHootinc.—Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, of 
the Royal Artillery, who left Woolwich garrison in September last to 
take the command of that branch of the Ordnance service at Ceylon, 
shortly after his arrival in that country, was present with Captain 
Lewis and other officers of the 37th Regiment, and Lieut. Margesson, 
Royal Artillery, to witness rifle shooting by Comte de Belloy and his 
friends, Messrs. Salamann, Uchard, and Odier. The two Rifles used 
were made in Paris, and had each four grooves, and did not appear to 
differ in weight or length from the rifles in common use. The Ceylon 
Times gives the following account of the Shooting and description of 
the ball with which the trial was made:—‘‘ A target, about six feet 
square, was pitched on the ses-road of the Galle face, which was, when 
we approached, placed at the enormous distance of 900 yards from where 
the gentleman practising stood. Ofcourse a tripod stand was used on 
which in a groove the rifle was placed as a rest. After witnessing sev- 
eral shots from the stand we left for the target, near which three Ar- 
tillerymen were stationed. To our surprise we noticed that, although 
the bull’s eye was not pierced, there were several shot-holes in a good 
direction above it, as well as below, perforating the inch planking of 
which the target was made with a well-defined round hole, similar to 
what a common rifle would make at a distance of 100 yards—a proof of 
the enormous range and power of the rifles used. We may instance a 
curious fact in acoustics on this occasion. On leaving the firing-place 
for the target, when about 200 yards off, we heard the rush of the ball, 
followed at a perceptible interval by the sound of the rifle; gettin, 
farther off, the period between the two sounds visibly decreased, unti 
at the target the sound of the explosion reached us before that of the 
ball. Sound, of course, would travel at its accustomed rate of 1,080 feet 
@second, but where the balls had, at a range of 900 yards, the velocity 
necessary to pierce an inch plank, and fly far beyond it, it would be 
a fair presumption that the velocity woeld even be greater than sound. 
We state, however, the fact, which may be learned at future exper- 
iments by any one who has no objection to place himself with those 
who watch the target, albeit in rather close proximity to the range 
of the whistling messengers. The marvel of the vast range must con- 
sist in the form and make of the ball used. These were made in the 
shape of a fir cone, rather smaller than the bore, and with a hollow 
orifice in the centre running from the base to the apex. Before 
placing the ball in the piece a small capsule of iron is slightly affixed 
to the exterior of the hollow in the ball, which is then rammed down. 
In the act of firing the explosion of course forces the iron capsule up the 
whole length of the hollow ia the ball, and in so doing it expands the 
cone, which of course fills up the grooves of the rifles, exposing the 
whole base of the bullet to the action of the powder without allowing 
the slightest windage, which takes, in ordinary rifles, so much off the 
explosive force of the powder, The invention is simple, but highly ef- 
fective, as we have shown. At first sight we imagined that the rifles 
used were the far-famed “ needle-guns” of the Prussians, which have 
so immense a range, and which bid fair to be such formidable opponents 
to field artillery, where the'effective striking force of the rifle ball is 800 
or 900 yards’ distance, with equal certainty with that of the common 
musket or rifle—namely, 200 and 250 yards respectively.” 





TRAINING For Pusuic Lire.—Lord Bury (son of the Earl of Albe- 
marle) is about to discharge the functions of private secretary, without 
salary, to Lord J. Russell, in the place of Mr. W.R. Grey, M.P. for 
a ie lately appointed one of the secretaries of the Poor-law 

oard. 


Mapame Gaist anv M. pe Metcy.—By the deed of separation the 
celebrated singer Grisi and her husband M. de Melcy he was to have 
the property of some iron works at Chitiery ; but as the revenue aris- 
ing from them was uncertain, it was further stipulated that the wife 
should pay him 10,000f. a year as long as she should remain on the 
stage. For some time past this income has not been paid, and M. de 
Melcy, on Thursday last, the 10th ult., brought an action against his 
wife for the arrears, amounting to 27,500f. The counsel pleaded that 
the revolution of February had so injured her in her professional pur- 
suits, that she was no longer able to pay so large a sum as 10,000f. a 
year, and offered, in lieu of the arrears due, to pay a sum of 10,000f. 
The counsel for M. de Melcy denied the truth of the statement made as 
to the reduced means of Madame Grisi, and entered into a detail of the 
sums received by her at different theatres, &c. He mentioned, among 
other things, that when in Russia she had received very valuable pre- 
sents in jewels, and in particular a wreath for the head, valued at 
80,000 rubles (about 120,000f.), which had been purchased by sub- 
scription, the Emperor himself having subscribed 10,000 rubles. He 
stated also, in reply to the advocate of Madame Grisi, who, after hav- 
ing alluded to the abandonment of the Italian Opera by the aristocracy 
in consequence of the revolution, had described the attempt of his client 
to find a compensation in London as unfortunate, that she had not been 
a loser to the extent pretended. On the contrary, he declared that she 
had realised large sums, and had received not less than 30,000f. in 
England for her assistance at the musical festivals The Court con- 
demned the defendant to pay the whole sum claimed by M. de Melcy. 








Nature DRAwING FoR THE Woop Encraver.—Among other ap- 
plications made of the photographic processes, some very satisfactory 
attempts have been made in this country to impress designs upon w00 
for the purposes of the engraver. By this means the object will be 
copied at once on the block, and the labour of drawing avoided, as the 
wood-engraver can at once proceed with his work.—.4rt Journal. 





Tue Convict Question.—Recent intelligence from Van Diemens 
Land represents the state of that colony as becoming daily more intol- 
erable. The convicts, it is said, were fast accumulating on the hands 
of Government; merchants’ stores were hired to hold the surplus con- 
victs; and in the female factory at Hobart Town there were no fewer 
than seven hundred women—* so many she tigers,” remarks @ corres- 
pondent. Yet we are informed that a convict-ship is actually getting 





ready at Woolwich to sail for Van Diemen’s Land with more convicts. 
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pcr, Giascow.—On Wednesday, the 9th ult., the in- 
4 ise Sas of laying the foundation-stone of Victoria Bridge, 
— ry occupy the site of the old Stockwell Bridge, and is already 
vas at advanced in erection, took place in presence of a@ vast as- 
blage of the citizens of Glasgow, and numerous parties from ad- 
= + Tocalities, and came off with great éc/at. About mid-day the 
oo ] streets presented a scene of unusual gaiety and bustle, and 
prine Pading to the Bridge became densely thronged by well-dressed 
a At the Bridge large platforms were erected, for the accomo- 
tion of those engaged in the ceremony. From all the public build- 
— floated the union-jack. Numerous private dwellings were also de- 
ar with flags, and the ships in the harbour were ecked out with 
Ct ofasion of pendants belonging to every civilised nation on the 
* ie Some idea of the length of the procession, three abreast, may 
F formed when we state that it took forty minutes to pass a given 
int; and when the foremost in the procession were advanced into Bu- 
Franan-street, the rear were still in High-street, occupying a space of 
{ ily amile. The large stalk vent attached to the works now going on 
~/ aily eawreathed from top to bottom with a spiral belt of ever- 
pa and was surmounted by a flagstaff fixed on its summit, from 
Bich ‘waved the ample folds of an immense union-jack. The various 
wivie bodies and the lodges having heard an eloquent sermon in the Ca- 
thedral, then formed in procession with the lodges to the Bridge site. 
The foundation-stone was then laid by the Duke of Atholl, with fall 
Masonic ceremonies, which were concluded amidst enthusiastic cheers. 
In the evening the event was celebrated by a grand banquet in the City 
Hall, at which there were 850 guests ; the Lord Provost in the chair. 
There were prgsent not less than 800 ladies, for whom refreshments 
were provided, A grand Masonic festival was also held in the Trades 
Hall. 
Pxorer Cournresies.—The officers of the St. Lawrence, U. 8. fri- 
ate, now at Southampton, have been invited to become escapag mem- 
fers of the Army and Navy Club, St. James’-square, during the stay 
of the ship in England. This establishment is the last built and one 

ofthe most splendid of these splendid establishments. 


gomewh 


ople. 








MinwsrertAL Disaprorntment.—The following neat illustration 
refers to a motion of Mr. Baillie on the subject of Ceylon affairs, 
which readers will remember, a few weeks since, caused the postpone- 
ment of the Budget, which motion, however, Mr. Baillie withdrew. 
The remarks lose none of their point, from being a little behind time. 


The position of the Premier, suddenly afilicted with a clear stage 
and no favour by the disappearance of Mr. Baillie, has more than one 
historical parallel. Lord John expected a vote of no-confidence ; he 
had made all his arrangements for an imposing array of fortitude, 
and finds a ludicrous absence of fortitudinous necessity. His natural 
limping progress is not to be disguised by a contestation of magnified 
dangers. He is like a man that issues forth with goloshes, mackin- 
tosh, and umbrella, on a cloudless day: the very beauty of the path 
before him becomes a reproach and a mockery ; his heart sickens at the 
total want of puddles; he despairs of the most fortuitous splashing. 

Lydia Languish’s complaint, that she was to be married “and no 
elopement” after all, has not half the force of Lord John’s, that he is 
to get his Budget and no want of confidence. He is not to be allowed 
the pursuit of ways and means under difficulties : he is to pursue them 
under facilities ; which is harrowing, for we all know what Sir Charles 
Wood does when he has everything his own way. 

Lord John’s feelings perhaps approach nearest to those of Rousseau 
when he had claimed a public rehearsal of his first unstudied piece of 
music. All stood triumphantly ready ; not a disaster could be hoped 
to arrest the completed preparations ; and the conductor, horribly con- 
scious of his real incompetency, must proceed as if it were to a tri- 
umph, and not to an inevitable crash equally humiliating and grotes- 

ue. 

‘ The manceuvre attempted by Lord John andoutmanceuvered by Mr. 
Baillie has its parallel on the mimic stage. It is the privilege of the 
chief actor to retreat a few feet behind the other prominent per- 
formers, in order to gain a more favourable position in the group. 
An eminent tragedian was noted for abusing this yerelhene. and it is 
related that he once found his match. As the Lord John Russell of the 
stage drew back, he was dismayed and angered to note that his fellow 
performer, the Mr Baillie of the night, drew back also: no whisper 
remonstrance, no extremity of privileged retreat, could defeat the per- 
versity of the buskined Baillie; the alternate backing of the two con- 
tinued to the back-scene, until at last the great tragedian was fain to 
escape from the undignified contest by coming once more to the foot- 
lights ; just as Lord John must go on with his Budget etcetera, unable 
to outdo Mr. Baillie in backwardization.— Spectator. 





THe Roration or THE Eartu.—At the soirée held on Wednesday 
evening, at the Russell Institution, Professor Ansted, of King’s-Col- 
lege, gave @ lecture on the supply of water to large towns, illustrated 
by numerous maps and diagrams, which was listened to with great at- 
tention; after which Foucault’s recent experiment. affording a palpa- 
ble demonstration of the rotation of the earth, was exhibited, and was 
conducted in a manner similar tc the experiment at the Pantheon at 
Paris. The wire, which suspended a weight of 28 pounds, was of the 
size of the middle C string of a piano. It was 30 feet long, and vibra- 
ted over a graduated table fixed to the floor. The rotation of the table, 
implying that of the earth on which it rested, was visible in about five 
minutes, and the wonderful spectacle was presented of the rotation of 
the room round the pendulum. The experiment excited the astonish- 
ment of every beholder, and many eminent scientific gentlemen who 
Were present expressed their great delight in witnessing a phenomenon 
which they considered the most satisfactory they had witnessed in the 
whole course of their lives. We believe this is the first time that the 
experiment has been verified in this country.— Times, 12th wit. 





A coop Move ror Younc Roman Caruorics.—The Piedmontese 
Chamber of Deputies has voted by acclamation the first reading of a 
bill to impose restrictions on the facility with which young people have 
hitherto been admitted to take the monastic vows. The vote was op- 
posed by Ministers, on the plea that the entertaining of such a measure 
at this moment would embarrass them in their negotiations with the 
Court of Rome. The largeness of the majority, however, combined with 

he known strength of the Government in the Chamber, leads to the 
belief that Ministers are not in their hearts hostile to the bill. 





word struck us. When a man puts a word into italics, he usually 
means something extra by it, so we studied it out, and in due time ar- 
rived at the joke. Know, then, 0 reader ! that harem, in the last line, 
is to be pronounced harrum, which is the Irish for harm. Ladies and 
gentlemen, observe the pun! What chiefly aided us to this discovery, 
was the recollection of @ stanza in that more Protestant than elegant 
composition, ‘te Battle of the Boyne, which runs thus— 


«* A bullet from the in'my came 
And grazed King William’s arrum ; 
They thought His Majesty was slain, 
But it did him little harrum.” 


If the American Review goes on at this rate, it will hardly do much to 
improve the President’s American.—Literary World. 





Cyess. 


PROBLEM No. 127, sy Mr. Lowenthal. 


(Being a position which occurred lately in the course of play between that gentleman and 
another swong player.) 


BLACK. 

















WHITE. 


White to play, and draw the game, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 126. 


White. Black. 
1 KtoB7 K moves 
2RtwQ Kt K moves 
8. R to Kt 5 ch K moves 
4. Ktto Q 6 checkmate. | 





Appotutnients. 


The Queen has been pleased to grant the office of Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land to John Cowan, Esq., Advocate. 


ELE£cTI0NS TO PARLIAMENT.—James Whiteside, Esq., Queen’s Counsel, has 
been returned for Enniskillen, in place of the Hon. H. A. Cole, resigned; also 
for Leith, James Moncrieff, Esq., Lord Advocate fcr Scotland, in the room of A. 
Rutherford, Esq., appointed Judge of H. M. Court of Session; also for Boston, 
James William Freshfield, of Betchworth, in the county of Surrey, in the room of 
the Honourable Dudley Pelham, deceased. 


be Arup ° 


War-Orrice, April 25.—3d Regtof Drag Gds ; Assist-Surg # M Allén, from 
6th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Sawyers, app to 22d Ft. 12th Lt Deas; Lt C Curtis 
to be Capt, by pur, v Maunsell, who ret; Cornet R H H Jary to be Lt, by pur, v 
Curtis. 16th Lt Drags; Lt W T Dickson to be Capt, by pur, v Warriner, who 
ret. 17th Lt Drags; Lt W Morris to be Capt, by pur, v Lane, who ret; Cornet 
J H Tkomson to be Lt, by pur, v Morris. 6th Regt of Ft; Assist-Surg W F 
Torcato Ivey, fr tbe Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Allen, app to the 3rd Drag Gds. 
14th Ft; Capt W Osborne. fr h p unatt, to be Capt, v Hall, app Paymaster ; Lt 
F Hammersley to be Capt, by pur, v Osborne, who ret; Ens W R B M‘Gwire 
to be Lt, by pur, v Hammersley. 17th Ft; Ens R W Cradock tobe Lt, by pur, 
v Neynoe, who ret; Ens E A Stotherd, fr the 93d Ft, to be Ens, v Cradock. 
22nd Ft; Assist-Surg J Sawyers, M.D., from the 3d Drag Gds, to be Assist Surg, 
v John Anderson, MD., dec. 57th Ft; Lt H Monro to be Capt, by pur, v Frost, 
who ret; Ens G H Norman to be Lt, by pur, v Monro. 78th Ft; Ens E A De- 
lisser to be Lt, without pur, v Rose, dec ; Gent Cadet T A Burrowes, fr the R M 
College, to be Ens, y Delisser. 98th Ft; Lt T C Dunbar to be Capt, by pur, v 
Coates, who ret; Ens W A Kerr to be Lt, by pur, v Dunbar. 

Hospitat Starr.—B Tydd, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Ivy, app 
to the 6th Ft. 


BREvET.—Capt W Osborne, of the 14th Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 


MemoranpuM.—The Christian names of Lt Lyons, ofthe 16th Ft, are “ Thomas 
Casey.” 

12th Regt of Ft—Phe app of R G Daniell, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Goodrich, 
prom, as stated in the Giazet¢e of 18th April, 1851, has been cancelled. 


Major Paschal, of the 70th Regiment, has been selected by the authorities for 
the responsible situation of military interpreter and superintendent of the several 
bodies of Seep pence expected in London, during the period of the Exhibition, 
the duties of which, we understand, he is perfectly qualified to perform, from his 
intimate knowledge of the German and French languages.—Major-General Ro- 
derick Macneil has been appointed to the Staff at Madras, and will relieve Major- 
General Aitchison in that Presidency. 

Proposep CHANGES IN DRESS AND ACCOUTREMENTS.—In the last Gazette 
we submitted our views on the Equipments of the Army; since which, through 
the kindness of a friend, we have been enabled to see the entire new set of ac- 
coutrements, packs, frock-coatees, helmets, and new blue trousers, as proposed 
for the army by the major-general commanding the southwestern district. 

The accoutrements consist of a pouch, carried over the left shoulder on a nar- 
rower belt than that now in use, which is cooler for the men, and which carries 
only fifty rounds, the other ten being carried in a very small pouch, the same size 





THE NoBLE ART oF PurFiNG 1n Francr.—A curious specimen of 
What may be called the meurs litteraires of this country was exposed 
4 few days ago before a court of justice in the course of some squabble 
between two tradesmen. Leon Gozlan, well known to the public as a 
dramatist, lately received a commission for the feui/leton of one of the 

aily newspapers. He immediately drew up a detailed account of the 
Plot he intended to employ, with descriptions of the principal scenes 
and incidents. He then charged an advertising agent to carry this 

Scument round to the principal tradesmen, and in his name to propose 
to them (of course for a consideration) to introduce their names and 
addresses, with puffs on their wares in particular places. His pros- 
Pectus ran somewhat in this way :—‘ Chapter I.—Marriage of the hero 
= heroine. (Here the author can introduce the name and address 
ot the former’s tailor and of the latter’s milliner, with a glowing de- 
Scription of the excellence of the garments.) Chapter 20.—The husband 
pry obtained proof of his wife’s guilt rushes upon her with pistols 

n¢ poison, that she may choose which death she will die. (Names of 


— and druggist to come in here.) Chapter 21. She dies, and 
. ho be buried. (Name of undertaker.) 22. Turns out to be only in 
ance, and is brought to life by Dr. ——, —— street.” In short. 


pe Was nota single chapter nor single incident which our ingenious 
md did not propose to make the vehicle of a puff. Opinions may, 
fe “ps, differ as to the literary value of this line of novel writing; 
on at least all will agree in admitting that it is a bold and daring ad- 
Ree in the noble art of advertising.— Paris Corresp. London Paper. 





on Discovery.—InisH RuyTHM.—EureKaMen !—We have found 
pd atis the matter with the American Whig Review, or rather, 
f Y the things that is the matter with it. It has a melancholy attack 
Which ne, Papen Pe sad proof _ afforded by the current number, 

&® piece of verse (apparently of the satiri - 
der) containing thee. ee (ones we y satirical or humorous or 


** You have heard of magic Turkey, 
When it gives imperial sway, 
Of perfumed mosques, and putting there 
oung maids in Harem’s way.” 


F . 
or the sense of the above we are not answerable; but the italicized 


as the loose ball jouch the rifles wear attached to the waist belt that carries the 
bayonet; thus the weight of the accoutrements is divided more generally over 
the man’s body ; and tne large pouch being considered more as a reserve maga- 
| zine, and the small pouch in front for the expense-ammunition, the soldier never 
| being ~~ to grope in the dark for his cartridges, as is now the case, his rear- 

rank man handing to him a new packet of cartridges, which he undoes and places 
in his service or small pouch. It is well known the soldier always places the 


prove the utility, and therefore necessity, of having a pouch in front. 

The larger pouch is so made that it lies close to the man’s back, on a model by 
Mr. Benington ; and the balls are placed all close to the back of the pouch in 
packing, so that the weight of them is immediately close to the body of the man, 
which makes the load ride lighter and easier to the soldier ; and the bayonet-belt, 
passing over the pouch-belt, keeps all snug in double march, the former being let 
out or shortened by a simple buckle. The caps are carried in the small pouch 
for the sixty rounds. Atl looks very neat, besides being much liked by the men 
who have carried thew. 

We have also inspected the new regulation belts, used now by the 7th regiment. 
They are not liked by the soldiers, as it is impossible in cold or wet weather to 
shorten or lengthen them. 

The knapsack is light, well-shaped, and as easy to carry as it is possible to make 
it; but the straps go under the arms, and must more or less hurt the men's arms 
and stop the circulation of the blood. One pack we saw, which, if permitted to 
be worn, will be of the greatest comfort to the men, viz., a pack that will carry 
only one shirt, two pair of socks, but no shell-jacket—for it is useless to do any 
— unless the kit is reduced. 

e now come to the parade part. We saw a soldier in the new “ Wellington- 
Cambridge.Clarence frock-coatee.” It appeared odd at first, but certainly mili- 
tary; with wings and brass buttons, with only two small loops of ten inches long 
on the collar and cuffs, which look very neat. It is double-breasted, like the 
officers’ coatees, and descends as low as half-way to the knee, meeting well in 
| front. The trousers are to be dark blue, like the artillery, with a thinner pair for 
| summer wear of the same colour; thus doing away with the present light blue 
| unpopular trousers. The helmet is light and handsome, with a spear at the top; 
| but a lion, we are informed, is to be substituted, if it can be so arranged, and 
which would not only be handsomer, but more national.-Naval and Military Gaz. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts. 8. H. Derriman to the command of the Caradoc, ex 
Holyhead steam-packet, but now fitted for the Mediterranean packet-service ; 
John Ward to the Fisgard ; and W.8. Sulivan to the Excellent ; Commander 
T. A. Brummage Spratt, to commission the Spi/fire steam. vessel, at Malta, and to 
command that vessel! in continuing the surveys in the Mediterranean whieh have 











a somewhere about his person in front, in order to fire quick; this must |. 


hitherto been conducted by Captain Graves; to the same vessel, Lts. Gabriel 
Johnston and A. L. Mansell; Lieut. J. W. Vaughan succeeds Lieut. Harvey in 
the Firebrand steam-frigate, Mediterranean ; Commander Robert Coote to com- 
mand the Volcano steam-vessel, on the coast of Africa, vice Rivers, invalided. 
Captain Kellet, C.B., in the Herald, surveying-vessel. has arrived in Simon’s 
Bay, on his way to England. We are sorry to the demise of Purser T. 
W oodward, that vessel—The Daedalus, 19, Captain Wellesley, ordered to 
take on board twenty months’ provisions and stores at Valparaisu, and proceed 
with them t» Kotzebue Sound to supply the Plover and Investigator, in search of 
Sir John Franklin. The Amphitrite, 26, Captain Frederick, it will be recollected, 
is also on her way from Portsmouth with stures for the supply of the Arctic ex- 


pedition in Behring’s Straits. 
Obituary. 


Hewsry BicKERSTETH, Lonp Lancpate.—This great and distinguished law- 
yer died on Good Friday, at Tunbridge Wells, whither he had gone, on his re- 
tirement, scarcely a month since, from the Rolls Court, in the vain hope that rest 
and change of scene would have rallied his sinking energies. His Lordship was 
born at Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland, 18th June, 1783, and was originally 
destined fur the medical profession, in which he completed his studies with suc- 
cess, and travelled on the Continent with the family of the late Earl of Oxford. 
On his return, induced by the advice of friends who appreciated his talents, to em- 
bark ou the more ambitious career in which he eventually attaineJ distinction, he 
entered Caius College, Cambridge, and there graduated as Senior Wrangler, in 
1808, Three years after, he was called to the Bar by the Society of the Iuner 
Temple, and soon rose to eminence in the Equity branch of his profession. In course 
of years he became a Bencher of his Inn, was made a Queen’s Counsel, and ranked 
in the very first grade of Chancery practitioners. Eventually, in 1836, he succeeded 
Lord Cottenham™s Master of the Rolls, and was at the same time created Baron 
Langdale, of Langdale, in Westmoreland. Throughout the whole course of his 
life, this upright and able lawyer was ardently devoted to the liberal cause; and 
although he seldom ceee in the arena of politics, no man pursued with greater 
enthusiasm the work of general as well as legal reform. His famous speech on the 
administration of Justice in the Court of Chancery and on the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords will long be remembered, and referred to as an authority on 
the subject to which it refers. As a judge, Lord Langdale brouglit to his high of- 
fice personal dignity, unsullied reputation, and vast legal knowledge, and he dis- 
charged its functions, for fifteen years of indefatigable labour, with the highest 
honour, and with subservience to none but the Joftiest motives of action. His lord- 
ship married, 17th August, 1835 (being then 52 years ofage), Lady Jane Elizabeth 
Harley, eldest daughter of Edward, late Earl of Oxford, and leaves an only child, 
Jane Frances, born 7th November, 1836. His peerage is consequently extinct. 


MaJor-GENERAL Sirk Dupcey Sr. Lecer HI. K.C.B.—This gallant officer 
(whose death has been already reforted in our columns), was born in 1790, enterea 
the army, as Ensign in the 82d Foot, in 1804; served under Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
im Soath America (where he volunteered the forlorn hope at the storming of Monte 
Video), and was highly distinguished throughout the Peninsular War. At Roleia 
he was severely wounded, and subsequenily took part in the battles of Corunna, 
Taiavera, Coa, Busaco, Fuentes d’'Onor, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, and St. 
Sebastian. In the course of the campaign he was wounded severely seven succes- 
sive times. In 1815 he received the decoration of a Knight of the Tower and 
Sword ; in 1816, he was knighted by his own Sovereign ; in 1839, he was made 
Commander of St. Bento d’Avis, and in 1848 created a K.C.B. In 1834 he pro- 
ceeded as Governor to St. Lucia, and returned homéd in 1838. In 1841 he attained 
the rank of Major-General. Sir Dudley was the eldest son of the late Dudley Hill, 
Esq., of the county of Carlow. 


RoevertT Haynes, Esq.—This gentleman, for several years Speaker of the 
House of Assembly at Barbadoes, died on the 18th ult., in his 82nd year. He was 

the descendant of an aneient English family, that was forced for its Royalty to 

emigrate to the West Indies in the time of Cromwell. Called at an early age to 

fill offices of trust in the House of Assembly, as well as in the militia of his native 

island, Mr. Haynes was promoted successively to the highest dignities in both 
these departments of the public service; and in two emergencies—the threatened 

French invasion of 1805, and the insurrection of the Negroes in 1816—he gained 

universal a Tipe as for his wisdom and skill. On the latter occasion, the Council 

and Ament ly tendered him their thanks, and the officers of the combined Corps of 
the'Midland districts of St. John’s and St. George’s, Barbadoes, presented him with 

the appropriate testimonial of a sword. Some few years later, Mr. Haynes was 

unanimously elected Speaker of the House of Assembly. Distinguished by great 
energy of character, singular aptitude for business, untiring industry, loyalty to his 
Sovereign, and devotion to the interests of his native island, he carried to the dis- 
charge of his public duties the integrity which marked his private conduct. Qua- 
lities such as these won the favour of the successive representatives of the Crown 
in Barbadoes, and, on his final retirement, the Governor, Sir James Lyon, was 
pleased to make the recapitulation of Mr. Haynes’ services the subject of a gene- 
ral order, in which was set forth the igh sense entertained by his Excellency of 
their importance, and the unusnal privilege allowed to Mr. Haynes of retaining in 
his retirement the local rank of Lieutenant-General. 


A CELEBRATED BULLFIGHTER.—Private letters from Madrid, dated the 10th 
ult. ——— the death of the celebrated a Francisco payor 9 J in the 
town i Cadia..._It is not stated whether by accident or whe orks 
death was natural.’ Itis probable that it was the meer of the Pal aie ury 
he received some months sjnée in the ring. Francisco Montes was far superior 
in manners, tastes, and édueation to the generality of his class. He had published 
an interesting work on his art, in which he proves that there is nothing shocking 
or cruel in its practice. (?) The book is a manual of bull-fighting. Tones was 
a careful man, and must have died wealthy ; his age was about 56, 

In London, Capt the Hon. Dudley Pelham of the Royal Navy, M.P. for Boston, 
and second son of the late Lord Yarborough —At the Vines, hester, Lieut.- 
Col. Bingham, late of the Coldstream Guards, aged 73.—At Boulogne, Capt. 
George Hall Dacre, R.N., eldest son of the late Colonel Dacre, of Marwell-house, 
Hants.-—In Princes-street, Hanover square, Capt. R. H. Glyn, late of the Grena- 
dier Guards, — 32.—At Coblentz, after a Thess illness, the Hon. F. Saville, 
fifth son of the Earl of Mexborough.—In London, Major Bridges, Royal Artillery, 
after 24 hours’ illness, aged 60.—Lost at sea, on the. 17th of November, 1850, 
while on board of a captured Brazilian slaver, supposed to have foundered off the 
island of Francesa, R. C. Anderson, aged 18, second son of the late Rev. Robert 
Anderson, of re! Chapel, Brighton, and the Hon. Mrs. Anderson, and Mid- 
shipman of H.M.S. 2 n.—The Dowager Lady Trevelyan, widow of the late 
Sir John Trevelyen, Bart., of Nettlecombe, Somerset.—At his residence, Morti- 
mer Hill, Berks, Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart., well-known in the civic 
annals of the city of London.—At Buenos Ayres, on the 3d of February, after a 
residence of more than 30 years in that city, , aed Lepper, Esq., of Strabane, in 
the county of Tyrone, Ireland, retired surgeon in the Royal Navy.—At Rostreen, 
couner 9 Down, C. J. Postle, Esq., Commander &.N., aged 43.—At Bri hton, 
the Right Hon. Lady Erskine.—At Mahaica, Demerara, Capt. C. A. an, 
stipendiary magistrate, late of the 36th Regiment, aged 36, and third son of the 
late Major-General Goodman.—At Saltcoats, Capt. Mark Jobnson, late of 3d Light 
Dragoons.—T. H. Hooper, , of Marsham cottage, Maidstone, aged 84, late 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance Department. 














THE THIRD SERIES OF SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 
CORNER OF BROADWAY AND 13th STREET, 
With, 82 EXHisirEp Re neat. Theee Werks of Art consist of a eottoction 
and are taken from Roture ane painted in oUby Prof Battier’ Se 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 





HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, 
AND Mi 
PAPER-HANGING,. 


A. C. PALMER has removed from 525 Broadway, to 68 Lispenard Street, four doors 
from Broadway. 





LITERARY TRIBUTE TO JENNY LIND. 
G. P. PUTNAM HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
VALA: A Mythological Tale, BY PARKE GODWIN. With numerous Illustrations. 
4to. cloth, gilt (re#uced to) $1. 

It is a most ski! ful attempt to connect the leading incidents in the life of Jenny Lind with 
the heroic mythology of her native land. The tale itself is the most brilliant and beautiful 
tribute that has yet been paid in any country to the genius and character of the greatest vo- 
calist of the age.—Home Journal. 

A tale of exquisite beauty, The illustrations are of great merit.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The most true and delicate of all the literary tributes we have yet seen paid to Jenny 
Lind.—Boston Chronotype, 

ALSO, NOW READY— 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE’S (Lord Morpeth’s) Travels in America, &. 12mo. cloth; 50c. 
THE ALHAMBRA: BY WASHINGTON IRVING. Author's revised edition, with 
large additions. i2mo. cloth. $1 25. 
COOPER’S WATER WITCH—completing the series of the author's revised edition of 
the choice works of Fenimore Cooper, in 12 vols. 
SECOND LOVE; aTale. BY MARTHA MARTELL. 12mo cloth, 8 cents. 
ROMANCE DUST FROM THE HISTORIC PLACER. BY DR. MAYO. 12mo. 
cloth, 75 cents. 
THE SERPENT SYMBOL IN AMERICA, &. BY E. G. SQUIER. 8vo. plates, $2 25. 





PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS, 
J. B. WANDES FORDE 
HAS REMOVED TO 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 


REMOVAL. 


MES: GIBSON, begs to inform her friends and the public, that, on the Ist of May, 
she intends to remove her Boarding and Day School from 21 Bond Street, to 38 Union 
Place, east side of the Square, where, having increased accommodation, she will be able to 
receive an additional number of pupils, 


MR. 








apl. 19—6; 
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The Albion. 





May 10 





were orate 5 yy SER AMENIF PACIFIC, Capt. 
- Hye. Thi Steamebip wil SE" set the Mails for Euro: rope es’ on 
Saturday, May the 10th, at 12 o'clock, A. M., from her berth at the foot 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

@or freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, % Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, May 8th. 

The Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 24th May. 





NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


L STREET, NEAR BROAPWAY. 
548 PEAR > feb 18-19 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 
House is centrally situated tt being but one square below Niblo’s, and for desirabie 


The 
rooms, either in suit or age ior favorably with an Ay oh in the city. 
to make it one of ne. Sat oo ga 
wht the determinati ~~ nh aed deh 


orem 
ishing rooms, will do well ss early ap- 
_ E> — roa fo for the summer. 
tein Ao fate fro at use during 
PERRY & COLLAMORE 
Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1251. 


SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
No. 28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

ori lishment, having been considerably enlarged during the fall, is 

tg Fp yore ow tor the reception and S ccortatament of Tos Visirors. Being in a 

retired aan jet 1 cation, and possessing all the  — and conveniences of the larger 

cetablishments ft cath their noise and bustle, it is peculiarly adapted for families and per- 

eons seekiog comfort. Dinner served at Five Ye’clock, Suites of rooms with private meals, 
ata mode charge. 

New York, April, 1351. 








ENTERED AT STATIONERS HALL. 


BEA XHIL NA R 1.—Containing a View of the 
tng erecting to Hye? pam aA NBs. account of every perticalar Scanocted with 
pf — - French, aloo how 16 Visit in six days the whole 
of Geo Geptations Bahl eet lines ta London , and its Principal Squares, Sirects, Cuuseise, Mane 
Mieabets, Se with the Cab Fares, and 
Ross and and Sons, 119 and 120, B 
mers, Hair Cutters, Hair ~ Lame 
commission orders for every descri| 
So Sone ane ee ag ane of persons residi 


oonnes Sn British and Foreign P: 
facture; 

France, every Brushes, Dressing Cases , haart atl » or oe 
while ae for? eros th apres AYE of any one cutng | lied 
shavin R an unriva 
assortment Oroamental of bil bade for both Indies ¥ ive and frre Any orders re- 





ae ‘Almanac 6d P with the 
lers and newsvenders througtiou the world. 
Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London. ‘eb 22—6teow 


A NEW BOOK FROM MR. WILLIS. 
.. PUBLISHED, 





Y-GRAPHS 
By N. Pace Witte 1 vo) cy 
's works previously published. 


tim (NS por ities and Society, taken om Life. 
( Bs Soodenal din teen has appeared in Mr. 


if 


CONTENTS, 
ScENERY. 7 Rngal Lomere. from, Plymouth mat Opne Se Cod epita tay Betawanny Montrose ; 
Lake Maho: reen' Ce 
Ceveser ries. Old Vhitey and General T Taylor; edward por Emerson ; Calhoun 


and rs. Fanny Kemble Butler; Daniel Webster — the spell of Jenny Lind’s 
Hares is "Preierina' Bremer; Bagur Foot ; Wipe 2 ay leg om ey ag 
$ may 
mater. —Fashion and Incellect tn Now vork |W  Wautof idurried Bel Y Married Ledies 
quetiens Sees Dhaene and Manners in New York; era {= ll, Wedding Eti- 
fora ~d News; Shawl racy ; May-Day in New 
i alr Pay oi tothe 8 ita be 
Yon bart Am of the hour.” 


NINTH THOUSAND! 
a ~ ee OF A BACHELOR, or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel.] Illustrations 


C.8. has in press, to be published immediately, 
THE FRUIT GARDEN.—With 150 Cuts. By P. Barry. 1 vol, 19m0. 


LIFE Of, ERNON qroeEr—wue Sketches of some of hie Cotemporaries, kc. 
By G. A. Van voord. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodmati. 1 vol. 
THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L.M’Connel. 1 vol. 
CHARLES SORIBNER, 
Late Baker & Scribner, 
96 Park’ Row and 145 Nassau-street, 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
URE OF COUGHS, GOLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F ees #1 SoueH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


In offering to apes pay i eth celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
lungs, it is not our wish 


e sincerely pi i 
assertions or falae statements of its efficacy, nor will we hol out any hope to suffering 
Eierctnitoe cit an inquiry {com the public into all we publish, 
are given, and we 80) rom 
Pate id iff Gnd them perfectly reliable’ and the medi¢lne worthy their best 


From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Dear Sir : } eloges snow until 1 had an opportunity 


of witnessing its effects in = own ra fail, in m the families of my friends. 


en, have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 


I have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
pulmonary diseases. 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 


geome epenae te Ot Renin Hn Bee Cay. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer,— I have been cu of the worst I ever had in my life, by ~ 
“ Cherry Pectoral,” and pone Fe dnd ity, of recommending it to 0 


Yours, einem: > 


Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1347. 


EMERSON. 
Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct,:— 
United States Hotel, ato 


uly 
Dr. J.C. hg as ,—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affection ~ +, the eager, and all the 
consumption, for more than a year. I could find no medicine that 
reach my case, until I y aetna the use of your “C Pectoral,” which gave 
me gradual relief and I have been steadily gaining my strength my health is well nigh 


While using your medicine, I had the gratification of coring with it my reverend friend , 


Mr. Traman, of Sumpter District, who had bee d 
a severe attach ofaunchitie. t, who u suspended from his parochial duties by 


I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. 


And am, Sir, yours es OO ally, 
ALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, pidsheat Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





HERE IS A TIME FOR ALU THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
T gate ng Ry -y— are happy to say, that while aw devote their yor =k to 4 
the summer, they are not unmindful that they have gained a pre-eminence. 


will maintain that pre-eminence b by selling the best articles, ha the most unparal- 


Lato 4 aes ~ es a oe with style and 
stran - on to inves their unequalled 
of clo tot , Buil not only for the bat to the a P ounmet, _— 


it, their nd of cha: P 

rT, 
making and trimm’ ming, has gained unbound wabounded satiation Purely for fe cloth from the 
y-made stock for the present season embraces everything that + kill and capital 


“Saxony dress.conts 188. 6d. to 308.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s,, frock coats 3s. & 
Llama cloth paletots, sleeves Ke lined with silk 24s, Cats conn be to aan biker 
or over coat); 3, Aipacee conte 7s, to 128.; cashmere, 14s. to 208.; the Oxonian coat, 
Bay colour, 168. 6d. to 30s. 8s. to 16s. ; gulde tose vests, 38.; Alpacca 58. 
alterns, ~~ LS om] ‘plete of fashions, e to se’ if-measurement by means, of which 


own orders ; and schedules for the informati th 
quitteg uated. naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all pane of the va dy free of 


“SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-bill, one door from the Oa Bailey, London. 
Apl.12. 15t. 





REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
goats Denes bane amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY BANK 


c 
Pr yy AS be my Descairrion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLANTic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
ee will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of mies Saveey greene 
pil2. lyr. 








BROWNE & CO., Mak = 
4 ers 
j.f Double Action Harps, W. 2 a eeep 


&e. Music for the Har, 
rders for wists 
June 16—6m 





N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
NO. 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on hand, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and bean 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIZ, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER. 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES 

Also, Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
yecord of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. 


rains ZesMEp in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 


Also, the wad collection of cheap Lit! phs to be found in this couutry rye! ae 
couniry trade or exportation, many aving tise in taree three languages. ” feb 1—3 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained amo’ rally, has drawn from an eminent and on. 
guished aaeber a the M Protection of this city the Sapte ia “ 
merits: a single trial wil ping ag ty ye pry ty 


_ 

cases which 

and am happy to bear my testimony in wen. ene 
sdesideratum with the 


se have 
mez hae fomg been at once mild and 
Bottror ‘Ap 


whieh should combine also the properties which exist in Tarrant’s Effervescent 
itzer 


perient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producin 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer ‘Aperient’ is 
\—_ proved indeed a valuable remed remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

@, diagwise thew you may, in cases, however, in which I have edministerod 

TA Sresto cldren, thoy have rend taken it and feat coord moe 5 ropes the 
eee. residing in w climates, it win eee ® medicine of 

with hich it may be administered, and the a ee ae chit 

lic, give ish oll to general notice which its merits sup- 


GEORGE T. ox M. 
No. 66 Waren one street, N.Y. 
Bow, York, March oa 1848. 


To Mr. Jaines Taran 
Frepared and cold w Wholesale and retal, by JAMES TARRANT, , Druggist and Apotheca- 


ry, No. 268 Green street, corner arren, N. 
"Ta iso t sale at 110 Broad . 10 Astor Hones. 2 Park Row. 531 183 Broad- 
or sale — No, 3 as ol i. pntoes. 8 | aa 


way, 100 by) ks 
bay Philad Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 


73 M. Cover, Chastene 
Fane 3 Fat hod Geinann ante principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 














NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


Vere INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
cy we < commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 


and American periodicals and newspapers. 
PMembersand bacribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


- are $25 for an ass! 


le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which Gag be cummnatel for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 


N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


UIFS ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, er $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000, 
Rimpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888, 
“A Savings Bank ror THE WIpDow anp THE OnpPHan.” 
y LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 








C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
BREW YORK. 
ohn J. Palmer, Fan C. Tucker, 

George Basslag,” ary Lodiees.” 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stou, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Mered: Samuel Hoffman, 
John ao | TBM. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcll Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 

Seoaye M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, # D. Sricnems, 
Franklin Dexter, E Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pam containing the rates of 
ee eamune iners, oad —- Report oF 1243. 1249, kc. can be hed free of Tae on s tplnion a 
art of is invested in the United States, in 
art of th capital trustees—available always to the Assured to of dis, ap ak, 


[should | any cuche arisej or 
oa are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


arties hereafter 
Ly one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without n 
icy. 
Medical Examiners attend gy P. M., a. 71 Wall 
Bn ay ny me hn be tg PO hd, LA. ty 


I LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


assured may so effecta Policy which = entitle them a ow time to a 
or deposit o 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS Gassranyr is prepared to grant Assurances own Lives, whether single 
Toe ll Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transactall b business in which the ria of 


expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the C. 
enabled, o- its small expendienre, and the high rate of interest that money commends i 
; Led ve | terms na by Britis much more 9 9 than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investmen’ itish Companies erally large expenditure 
Anon ‘comets om Cr nats as is lied b 3; aa 
n exact tu hed 
forwarded to all who may be =~ pha ees en ae 
Assurance Company can it’ be said yom tenet yh pees 
sent out of the P: sidsh or Foreign Companies Tor tt that, in in rn ie ie aay 
w 
— a solitary instan rovines to pay Brith Great Britain nor the neighbouring States cnn chon offer 
ine parties who m may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies pagebtes y. death fairly sopromemntine _ 
the value of such ts as they may have made, and it further e purchase 
i for an equitable consideration after five or more full promings Nave been pat 
Three-fourths of the rofits realized in the Mutual Branch are vided amon, 
wy t- ~,L-t nano Com is that it is se sienna te 
e t not 
pout pany to © profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


Ofn 
and that it does a wer c 








To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profit Without participation of Profits 
Age. | Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarierl Age. |_ Annual | Hf. Year! 
ore y Premium, Bremium. ‘o-w w Premium: Premiaat 
. s. d. 8. d. 
20 117 4) 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 il Satise & 
25 22 9j}11 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 29 3/15 012 10 30 20 2 ae ee 010 6 
% 216 7,18 ll 0M 9 35 26 4 eS 012 #1 








Tables of Rat i 
Ofcom 8, forms of proposal, and ail otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS Deere, 
D! 


88 King Street, Mamiltcp, 9th April 1250. apl 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The follo ships will leave H 
NY aa tes Seenee ps avre on the 16th, and New York on the 





seen art? ae Havre. 
b st Janu 16th 
Follansbee, master. ; = May... ; 16th —s 
8 tem 16th 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February . 16th Mare * 
Everleigh, master. ; 1 zune heseeese a 16th July, 
st October........000 16th 
BALTIMORE, ist March...........2. (16th November, 
Conn, master. jis daly wooo ecove eee oe 16th Asgust 
st November. seeeee 
WILLIAM TELL, new, Ist April.......sscs0e- 16th — 
illard, master. ; Ist August - + +s cees ae} 16th Sepiember, 
hii as ist December... . 16th January 
rst 
enn” class Bow York built coe minanded with all requisite articles | for the 





an - men Of experience 
trade. The price of ‘is $100" without wines or li - =o 

mu Goods sent to the pean willbe orwarded free fom ¢ any ch but those 
a BOYD & HI CKEN, conte, 
88 Wallin 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM phage co. 


, =— UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J Wotton, com. 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave ew York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followieg days— 





Leave New York. Leave Havre. - 
Franklin,...Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin... Wednesday..... a 12 
Humboldt soce March 8\| Humboldt eo 9 

ence April 5) Franklin Gece y 7 
° May 3 | Humboldt June 4 
May 31/ F July 2 
June 2 | Humboldt July se 
July F Aug. 2 
Aug. 23} Humboldt 4 
pt, 20 | Franklin on. 2 
Oct. 18| Humboldt cece Nov, 1p 
Nov. 15| Franklin sees Dec. 17 
Humboldt eeee Dec. 13 
+ Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
hese Steamers, built es «ee for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed cre ngth or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo- 
dations for passen of the m most = het. kind. 


ng at Soutbamptn and re , they offer to 
to Laie penny ay any poet line in yp ed of both on ak ween pameetng 
Price of from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...essse.eee+- mre 
From Havre or Southampton to New York .ssccsccssecevvecceccseveeesse f, 850 
No secured until for, 
Teenie 
tor 6. @ to 
“ae —_ ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptoa 
feb iS ty 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
muda and St. Thomas op Thursday, 8th May, at noon. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.....,.--secesseesesseveee O35 
Do do St. ThOMaS,.cccccccsseceseceeseses 70 


There is a regular Mai] communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 





E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. ap. 19 





Tk BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
=, York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosto’ 
Reapers 


mand Liverpool, calling at Haii- 


land and receive Mails and P: 








covecrseeed. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their musthead—green on starboard bow—red og 


port. 
From 
Canads,....ccccccesees BOSTON... 66+ sevesesees W 
AfTiCO 0000s cecesecenes N@W YORK. .ccee secccees W 
America.......+++++++++Boston.. 
Asia. 





Wm. Harrison 
Leitch 









ponocncocoll 1 9th 1851. 
April zu "=" 


eee sebnensannbogpiineliietasdan« ecece 











seteeeeeee « 

| — Srecccescese coco Bisagooensheoseoees ey “ 
uro ccccccocccccos NOW FVOFK..coce « socces seecceseesMay 2ist, “ 
Cambria. coea-seneil “ 
Africa.. one Se +4 4th; “ 
Canada . June 1ith, “ 
Asia ... ° June 18th, 
Ame eee . June » 


Peenge few New York ox Boston to Liverpool.....+..++000-8120 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freiglt wienced surgeon onboard. vst nee personal expenses. 


An pee ps 
All Letters must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For frelgh irelght or or passage, apply to Ez. oumepe. J r. 


wa 
German, and other foreign goods, received and b: t in common Brides 
geadertrough bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. . one 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
Ris cccmuneel cee 











Shecoctis, ee ng boon bul by contrat expressly for 


—~}~4 vote =k, ahi pw 

penn a Ry a 

Paes & » gon Sew York to. Liverpool, $130 ioe une of extra tise 
State Rooms pay yw 


PROPOSED DATES OF 








From New York. 














by me = ereeee ard 1851 + -8th, 1854 
Wednesday... . APrincoes ca “ 4 
Wednesday...A’ April. 0... 00016 S bad 
Saturday ......! pene - seeerccece 9th, sat 
Saturday . rilieMay ...cceseee24th, ys secees SOth, “ 
Saturday ..c0e-JUNC secsveees. th, “ seeees Conan, na 





Saturday ...--JUNC .+seeee: +218, + 


eeeeesccese: 28th; 
aturday ...00-JULY sees pid 
y ccescduny 


seeee ssenseethy yi 

















Satnrday uly «+. 19th, “ seceseeccees ye 

turda August. a, * “ 
Saturday --August.. 6th, “ “ 
Saturday ugust.. 30th, “ “ 
Saturday . ‘Sepiember. ++-131h, “ « 





Saturday ......September.. .2?th, “ 
Saturday ......October ..... ‘1th; « 
Saturday .. es scan * 
aturday ...... November zea? bd 
turday .ccee. December “ 


hy “ 
eeeee eeee 9 





aturday 




















sees 6th, 





eovees Lith, * 
sooceeatih, “ 
For freight or passage, opely te 
DWARD K. spol ine No. £6 Wall Siseet, N.Y 
Ber RBREREY ticb Site Re 
ry CO. 13 Ki 
or L.. DRAPER, Jr., 8 Boulevard vert Manmnanee aoe —_—” 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, 8 Jew= 
etry, Precious a & or ‘Metals unless Bills of Ladin ed therefor 
theyeof therein expressed ; sa signed ye He we 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the 
oe ah ape xt, ght by the above steamers from Liverpool wit 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

vas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their yey > = rt on the Ist, Lith, 16th, every 

the ships to succeed Hy RY in the follo owing pan Rang 9 a acahtennes me 















From New York. From Liverpoo! 
reser. ae. f eee July, }- ang Apr. i6 Aug. 16. 7 16 
7 ei 16 . 4 eee *eevcces! eeeeee 
Garri Adams +028. « 4 Sept t 
lense Wright........ ese “+ PUrbersessseee APE. 1.. 
Waterloo .....cce.de+.-Harvey....sccssecessll. arate laaiinatiaaae 
jOntezZUMA.....+...-. De Oourey. cveeceee LG rccvess LG.ccccereel lune 1...Oct. 
enry sa teeeccevecs TYUMAN..++.+0000000+DBeveereesDevesseres Ble esollessesest]..ccee 2h 
ponesbé MEE bebsbeseeined -May 1...Sept...1 cocnellne cocpe WGrccccee 16 
eee seseesece - eos wen esos veel ii ecccece 
ercccece 1B. os coved ar, 1. “Taly 1;Nov. 
8... oe ete | 
obec peesselBccccce 1s 16 
Bon Deed 
ee P lee ...Dee 
US. ceccccccccces coccceehhe oo aoe go 





These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded b nm of character and 

Peet ten is unozmcsaton ar alin cn ov dpe plo a mors nd 
, re furn eve’ 

Haare ee ot Ps of posmnge te Live adhered tor peor 


of penete 
eecceccoscsseccecs 80 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo Consteat aU 
KERMIT & 4 OW, N.Y cath ctl 


A. TAYLOR ke CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, wean ne nen Cla ist and Garric 


eeesitisniisses be 





Ny & CO., N. Y. 
Agents for fom) - Menhattan’| ROWN, SHIP 1 ~*~" Liverpool 
on! 
Webb, and New Yor os saac Wright, a Yorkshire, Fidells, 
H.M 


BARING, BROTHERS % & con ye = ee Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH UF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will h fter be d of the f 
ceed each other in the order in which they are uiomag a ated wil ane 








are named, sail from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London yay ‘ortsmouta 
on the Ist and 16th of every pent 4 throughout the pean tines. :* zit, For - 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, May A Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, wit Way 24/July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
seetampten, new, diaker, Fane ‘ Oct, 8, Feb. 23, s * 

ic am pio 6s 
ag gg warner,” July 8, Nov. 8, March ate 2, Dee. 1s, nyt s 

arg. Evans, “24.  24/Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold A 8, P 
Ame. Eagle, . * Doan ne, “oo Ret an tl 2 > _ - 





che Bh. Oct, 13; Feb. 13, June 13 
se ships are all of the first class, and are commanded b able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &ec., are of the best descrip 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. outward, for each on t wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these —— wie or letters, 
— packages, sent by them, unless be Bills of f Leies are signed therefor. AP- 
GRIS 70 South street, N. 
y t8 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Londov. 








Ww. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PR OPRIBTOR, 





OFFICE, NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 





